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“ The foundation of every State is the education of its youth." — Dionysius. 
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INTERIOR OF TOMATO HOT HOUSE 

BOUT thirty-five miles above Phila- 
delpliia, on tlie gently sloping side of 
a hill overlooking beautiful Scllers- 
ville, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
is the farm of Mr. Frank Christman. 
Many times a guest in his hospitable home, the 
writer has gone over the farm with its green-houses, 
IMJullry plant, barns, etc. He has marvelled at the 
comforts of this home with its city conveniences and 
country advantages. He has also gone into rap- 
tures over the magnificient view of valleys and dis- 
tant hills with the clustering houses here and there. 
Seated in comfort in the sun-parlor behind fragrant 
havanas Mr. Christman and the writer have often 
sat chatting away, meanwhile drinking in the lovely 
scene before their eyes. 

-As j'et Mr. Christman seems to have been too 
busy' to run down to Philadelphia often enough to 
become thoroughly familiar with the Quaker City 
deaf. But those who have visited him have mar- 
velled at his resourcefulness and push, and quite 
naturally have wanted to know something about his 
antecedents. To please the curio.sity of such, the 
Writer undertook to put Mr. Christman through a 
typical American interview, and here are the re- 
sults ; 

Mr. Christman was horn 
in Germany in l86i. and 
when but a few months old 
came to America wdth his 
parents and brothers, set- * 
tling near Louisville, Ky., 
where for years his father 
had the finest truck garden 
in the wdiole county of Jef- 
ferson. 

But shortly after his ar- 
rival in America he lost his 
hearing from Crrcbro-sl’ittal 
nli’iiintiilis which was pre- 
valent for some years after 
the Civil War. In 1875, he 
entered the Kentucky school 
at Danville, graduating in 
1881. After this, for some 
years he followed the trade 
of a printer in Louisville 
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and Cincinnati. In 1887, he was called back to his 
(il»w mater to take the post of supervisor of boys. 
Here, in course of time, he met one of the teachers 
of articulation. Miss S. P. Yo.st. who seemed much 
interested in him. He was intelligent, cheerful and 
always ready to lend a helping hand in all good 
undertakings. He was, morever, quite handy and 
resourceful — in short, he impressed every one, as 
well as Miss Yost, as being a thoroughly accom- 
plished young man. And yet Miss Yost, with the 
true feelings of the pure oralist, felt that it was a 
great pity that one otherwise .so well equipped 
should be dumb. ‘'Surely."' thought she. "there is 
no reason why he should not learn to speak, if 
some one capable of the task undertook the work 
of instruction and he himself took enough interest.” 

So, one fine day. she spoke to him about the mat- 
ter. Now, Mr. Christman himself had long secretly 
cherished the idea of acquiring the power of speech. 




CHICKEN YARD 

Still skeptical of the ability of any one to impart 
to him this coveted accomplishment he jokingly of- 
fered to pay her five hundred dollars, spot cash, 
if she succeeded in the undertaking, never dream- 
ing that she w'ould accept the offer. But he evi- 
dently did not understand Miss Yost's earnestness, 
for she instantly accepted the offer on two con- 
ditions, first that he agree to be regular and punc- 
tual at his lessons and, secondly, that he exert his 
utmost endeavor to second her in her efforts. The 
agreement was entered into and she succeeded far 
beyond her own and Mr. Christman's dreams, for 
today he rarely finds it necessary to resort to “pad 
and pencil” in his ordinary convcr.sation with peo- 
ple he meets. The exceptions are niostly when he 
is engaged in important business transactions. His 
enunciation is quite clear and distinct, the only 
peculiarin- is that his accent is much like that of a 
German, The daily meeting with Miss Yost, as- 
might be expected, ripened into a deep intimacy, 
and ultimately the\' were married in the spring oT 
1896, about which time, owing to ill health, he felt 
compelled to resign his post in Danville. 

Mrs. Christman's childhood home was in Phila- 
delphia, and here the couple came to visit her folks. 
Soon after they purdiased a small farm of four 
acres, near Sellersville, on 

which was a small house 

and barn. The previous 
owner had allowed things 
to run down, so that Mr. 
Christman .secured the pro- 
perty at a very low figure. 
On taking hold of the pro- 
perty the house and bam 
were renovated and some- 
what improved, Mr. Christ- 
man doing almost all the 
work himself. The place 
was also stocked with choice 
fruit-trees — ninety-seven of 
which are bartlett pears, 
now bearing fruit. The 
. first poultry house was built 
for about seventy hens, 
mostly white wyandottes 
which were bought with the 
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place. A cow w'as also kept. They were happy and 
contented and doing w'ell then. 

But Mr. Christman being thoroughly restored to 
health in igoi, they were both called hack to the 
Kentucky School, where Mr. Christman now acted 
as teacher as well as supervisor of laiys. 

Every summer, however, they came back 
to the farm and added improvements 
here and tliere. Another and larger 
poultry house was built in 1908, the 
dw'elliiig enlarged and a steam heating 
plant installed. 

In June. 1908, they finally severed 
their connection with the 'Kentucky 
School, to devote themselves exclusively 
to their little farm. That summer a 
greenhouse ( 25 x too feet ) w'as built. 

Mr. Christman, as usual, doing part of 
the work himself. The big prices ob- 
tained, the following winter, for toma- 
toes they raised in the first greenhouse 
encouraged them to build a second one 
in the summer of 1909. They hope later 
to build a third greenhouse, for their 
largest profits are coming from the sale 
of winter tomatoes which bring large 
prices in Philadelphia. 

They have also given much attention to their 
poultry department. They now have several pens 
of fine single comb white leghorns and one or tw'O 
pens of tine single comb Rhode Island Reds. Fan- 
ciers all speak highly of the stock, while purchasers 
of both stock and eggs are enthusiastic over re- 
sults. The improvements in the poultry department 
were gradual, as the proceeds of the business of the 
department allowed. Today the plant can accom- 


modate five hundred hens the year around. After 
the third green-house is built, it is proposed to 
increase the capacity of the poultry department. 
They have one pen of Rhode Island Reds w'hich 
averaged 196 eggs each a year — that is 1,568 eggs 
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from eight hens a year! That means about $3.65 
per hen in eggs at summer prices ! 

Last year they added a neighboring strip of 
eight acres to the old place, which will enable them 
to grow all the food for their stock. They also 
keep two excellent milch cows, one of wdiich is 
a fine Jersey, wdiich they brought as a calf from 
Kentucky. But Mr. and Mrs. Christman have only 
started in their work, for during the last few years 


they have been engaged mostly in adding or im- 
proving their place. On the four acres, including 
the green-house, they' made about $2,000 last year, 
wdien it w'as an especially bad winter for tomato 
raising. And Mr. Christman hopes that by- the 
time he has his plant built, as he has 
planned, he will realize as much as 
$5000 annually. 

Gold, however, is not the one ambi- 
tion of this interesting couide, for it is 
their cherished idea to open an agricult- 
ural school for the deaf, and to qualify 
hmself for his venture Mr. Christman 
is taking a State College Home Corre- 
spondence Course in Horticulture and 
Agriculture. Such a venture ought to 
be a success. There is the plant all 
ready, exceiit the building to house the 
pupils, which will come up as the need 
seems certain. Mrs. Christman is an 
excellent oral teacher and pupils could 
continue taking oral instruction if they 
desired it. And, besides, Mr. Christ- 
man's practical knowledge as a horticult- 
urist, gardener, poultryman and, in fact, 
all that comes under farming, he has 
abundant pedagogical e.xperience. Such 
a school would open uj) o|)portunities to many of 
our progressive deaf. 

But it has been asked. “Did Mr. Christman pay 
his wife the $500 he promised in case she succeeded 
in giving him speech?” In reply, Mr. Christman is 
glad to say that he has paid it many times over 
and is still paying the bill, which, considering the 
results obtained, he finds it quite pleasant. 



The Youngest 


State Association qf the Deaf 


T he youngest of the State Asso- 
ciations of the Deaf was launched 
in Birmingham, .'\labama, the 
other day and it is a "lusty youngster,” 
very much alive and kicking. A nucleus 
of about forty-two deaf got together in 
the coming metropolis of the South 
during Fair Week and proved them- 
selves quite a side-show to the fair. 
That the deaf were in town created no 
little sen.sation in newspaper offices, the 
leading dailies rivalling one another in 
reporting the doings of the mysterious 
silent folk or, as near a substitute for 
news as could be made up. 

It was some of Birmingham's hustling 
deaf, among whom are Osce Roberts. 
Walter and .Alton Bell and Joe Brocato. 



association was keenly felt after he got 
through, and the enthusiastic crowd 
W'ere prepared to vote right on the ques- 
tion. J. M. Robertson, champion of the 
sign-language, added some spice to the 
meeting with a few timely hits. 

Meanwhile, Mr. 11 . McP. Hofsteater 
prepared a constitution and by - laws 
which was adopted. The election of of- 
ficers resulted in as choice a bunch as 
ever graced a letter-head of one of the 
grand orders of good fellows, namely. 
President, Osce Roberts; Vice - Presi- 
dent, Alton Bell; Secretary, WalterBell; 
Treasurer, Joe Bracato. These, with 
Mr. Hofsteater, who drafted the Consti- 
tution. form the Executive Committe. 
.Adjournment follow’ed. J. H. MacF. 
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ALABA.MA STATE ASSIXTI.VTIO.N OF THE DEAF 


who brought about the First Convention of the .Alabama .Association. 
Birmingham, the city that is "growing so fast that it has to keep its 
suburbs on wheels,” was the natural point for the formation of the 
organization, the psirit of push and get-there of the place being conta- 
gious. 

The commodious AA M. C. .A. huilding, which a number of the deaf of 
Birmingham use as a club house, was the scene of the meeting. The 
convention delegates, from all over the State, nearly filled the lower part 
of the auditorium. The meeting was called to order by Walter Bell, 
and W. S. Johnson, of the Talladega School, was cho.sen chairman. 
Some gilt-edged programs were to have been handed out. according to 
announcer Bell, but although they did not appear, none were needed, 
for the spetikers put a gilt-edge on all they said. 

Osce Roberts opened fire with the address of w'clcome. and a more 
graceful welcome was never delivered. He dwelt upon the slogan, 
"Greater Birmingham,' applying it to the assembled guests in the super- 
lative. “Greater Birmingham,” in such a manner as to incite them to 
go and grow likewise. .A fitting response was made by J. W. McCandless, 
in behalf of the out-of-town deaf and he showed himself duly impressed 
by the magnitude of “Greater Birmingham.” Joe Brocato, one of the 
best known deaf of the state spoke of the need of an association, having 
as his subject, “Without an .Association.” Evidently the need of an 
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THU LIFE OF THE ABBE DE L’EPEE 


CHAPTER V. 

THF, ABBE DE I.'EPEE UNIVERSAL BENEFACTOR OF THE 
DEAF 

MOXG the numerous facts dealing with 
the career of the Abbe de I’Epee one is 
worthy, to be, at least, briefly men- 
tioned. It is what has been called 
the “Solar Affair.” 

In 1773 sonic countrymen found a boy, about ten 
years old. half undressed, fainting aw’ay on the road 
of Peronne, in the north of France. The good 
people took him, resusicated him. and, when he 
had recovered his senses, questioned him, 
but in vain : the poor little fellow was deaf 
and dumb ! A kind hearted lady sent him 
to Paris, where he was received in the 
great hospital named: "Hotel Dieii" — God's 
hotel. 

There, three years afterwards, in 1776, 
the Abbe de I'Epee came to visit a sick 
person. The Mother Superior spoke to 
him of the forsaken deaf-mute, and pre- 
sented the child to him. The .^bbe was 
much moved at the sight of the boy; he 
questioned him in natural signs that the 
boy understood — or was supposed to under- 
stand — and it was learned that, by his 
answers, the boy had been, wealthy, that 
he had lived in a beautiful house surroun- 
ded liy a large garden, that his father had 
died, and that soon after, strange people 
had put a mask on his face, had obliged 
him to mount a horse behind an unknowm 
nuui, that they had run about together a 
long, long time, and that, at last, the horse- 
man had thrown! him downi on the road, 
where he had been found by peasants. 

The Abbe de I'Epee. much struck by 
this thrilling story, took the boy out of the 
hospital, placed him in a boariling house 
with other deaf-mutes, received him among 
his day pupils, and began to teach him. .■Xt 
the same time, he made an inquiry as to 
the whereabouts of this hoy's parents. He 
was told that, by a strange coincidence, 
precisely in 1773. a ten- year old boy. deaf 
and dumb by birth, named Joseph, the 
orphan son and heir of Count of Solar, 
had disappeared from the great southern 
town of Toutoute — just one month before 
the discovery of the lost deaf-mute at the 
other extremity of France! The .\bbc was 
convinced that the noble boy and the found- 
ling child were one and the same person, 
and that his infirmity was the only reason for 
which his relatives had tried to get rid of him. He 
took steps to restore to his pupil his name and bis 
title. Unfortunately, tbe whole affair proved to 
be a very confused and hard one ; all sorts of peo- 
ple interferred with it as volunter witnesses ; .some 
persons declared that the lad was really' the little 
Count of Solar, and declared upon oath to recognize 
him ; other persons, on the contrary, sw'ore as 
solemnly that the child was the son of miserable 
tramps. In fact, very disconcerting and amazing 
proofs w ere found on both siiles ! The public be- 
came interested in the controversy. It was the 
first time that so much attention was ever paid to 
a deaf-mute! Truly the adventure was a very ro- 
matic and exciting one. The personality of young 
Joseph added to its interest; he was a charming boy, 
quite refined in his manners, and far more like a lit- 
tle lord than a wretch, as my readers can see by 
this portrait of him, which proved to be quite popu- 
lar at the time. 

The Abbe de I'Epee exercised all his energies 
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towards securing the rights of his protege. He 
obtained for him the protection and help of a 
French prince, and of several great personages. 
The affair was brought before the Court of Justice, 
tbe child was sent to Toutouse with a judge and 
an elder deaf-mute acting as interpreter, in order 
to see if he could recognize the place of his sup- 
posed birth and infancy ; btit he remembered noth- 
ing. After several trials, however, the tribunal de- 
cided that he was really the son of Count and 
Countess of Solar ; but immediately the dicision re- 
sulted in endless trials with all their chicaneries and 
wranglings. 


Certainly, while he sacrificed his peace and quiet- 
ness to such painful debates, tbe .Abbe de I'Eiiee 
had a double purpose. \ot only did he w'ish 
to give back to his pupil what he thought w'as his 
legitimate property, but also, at a time when the deaf 
and dumb were denied of all their civil and judicial 
rights, he hqped the public authorities would mete 
out to them, as to others, justice. 

The end of this story is very sad indeed. The 
trials lasted for years and years. The Abbe died 
iiefore the final verdict of the Court, on the eve of 
the Revolution. Joseph was then about tw'enty-five. 
Soon after a second decision, cancelling the first one, 
forbade the youth to take the name of the Count 
of Solar, and nonsuited him of all his requests ! 
Unfortunately, the Revolution scattered all the 
lords that had taken an interest in him ; some of 
them were imprisoned, the prince died on the scaf- 
fold. The unfortunate deaf-mute, deprived of his 
protectors, friendless, homeless, hopeless, enlisted 
himself, in .sjiite of his infirmity, in a regiment of 
cuirassiers, and a few months later was killed on 


a battlefield, or. say others biographers, died on a 
hospital bed. The secret of his origin could never 
be revealed. This case remains among the most 
famous and most mysterious ones of the French 
judicial annals. »****♦*♦♦* 

If the Abbe de I'Epee had, all his life, many 
troubles and many sorrows, he had also many great 
and precious encouragements. The year following 
his adoption of little Joseph— 1777— was a memor- 
able one for the School of the Rue des Moulins. On 
a bright and suny day in May. a man. simply dressed, 
escorted by some companions, presented himself at 
the door, and asked to be received by the Abbe de 
I'Epee. Nothing in him was different from 
common mortals — except this; the gentle- 
men that accompanied him spoke to him 
with liats off, while he always and every- 
where — even into churches — kept his felt 
hat on his head, adorned with a white 
plume — a privilege of the sovereigns of old. 

He was a souvereign, in fact, more 
titan a King — an Emperor! The Em- 
peror of Austria Joseph II, brother of 
the unhappy Queen Maria .Antoinette, and 
consequently, brother-in-law of the ill-fated 
Louis the Sixteenth, tliat ruled in France 
at this epoch. Joseph 1 1 had come to Paris 
to visit his family, and, having heard of 
the school of the .Abbe de I'Epee. he had 
resolved to visit it himself. 

He arrived at the lesson hour, and asked 
to attend it. In sjiite of his simplicity the 
deaf children were certainly much fright- 
ened to appear before such a grand person- 
age ! But. trying to honor their loved 
teacher, they answered very well, surpassed 
themselves in all their exercises. Joseph H, 
as much charmed as surprised, remained to 
examine them, to question them, for more 
than two hours ! .At last he exclaimed, in 
in an outburst of enthusiasm : 

"Oh ! .Monsieur I'.Abbe, what you have 
achieved is splendid — splendid .' I, too, 
have deaf people in my Empire. I have 
even at my Court a deaf and dumb young 
lady, of high rank, in whom 1 am deeply- 
interested. Come to A'ienna ; you will give 
her an education; her parents will give you 
millions, if they only see her understand,, 
and to be understood as these children are. 
\ ou could, too. open a public school for 
the deaf of .Austria ; you will have the tree- 
disposal of all the money you w-ould need. 
:md I shall be happy to confer on you ther 
titles, the honors you deserve so well ! 

Sire, answered the .Abbe de 1 Epee gently and 
firmly, “if you wish me to teach your young lady, or 
any other deaf mute, send them to me. 1 shall re- 
ceive them as my pupils, hut 1 shall not accept any 
payment, any reward. Everything I do, I do it in 
God’s name, for God's love and for the sake of 
these poor little ones He has confided to me." 

During this conversation, the children, catching 
something of the brilliant proposals of the Emperor, 
had left their places. They moved nearer with much 
anxiety. They encircled the .Abbe as if they tried 
to form with their bodies a safeguard around him. 
One of the youngest had seized his gown with his 
two tiny hands, to prevent him from going away, 
and he cast to the stranger threatening looks! 

"Oh ! vSire.’ went on the good teacher, tenderly 
pointing out the young unfortunates, "do you think 
that all the glory, all the riches of the world could 
decide me to abandon these dear children ! No, 
no ! My heart and life are theirs, their affection 
is my best reward ! However,” he added after 
some moments of reflection, “one can perhaps take 
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a measure that would be of use — not onlj' to a deaf 
lady, but to all the deaf of your kingdom. Send 
me a hearing man of good intentions ; when he re- 
turns to Austria, he will be able to open a school like 
mine for the benefit of your people.” 

The Emperor concluded that the Abbe de I’Epee 
was right. Some months after, having returned to 
his country, he sent him a priest with an autograph 
letter, in which he had written to him : 

"Your school, which I have been so fortunate 
to admire, prompts me to send you the Abbe Storck, 
hearer of this letter. I hope he will be able to learn 
from you how to conduct a similiar institution in 
Vienna.” 

The Abbe de I’Epee did his best to teach the 
Abbe Storck. Later on, the School for the Deaf 
in Vienna was a great success. The Emperor Jo- 
seph insisted on persuading the Abbe de I'Epee to 
accept the revenues of a rich Abbey as a reward. 
He was no more successful than the first time. 
“Sire,” was the answer our benefactor wrote to him, 
“I am already an old man, and my head is bent to- 
wards the grave. It is not on my person— it is on 
the work of the deaf that you must pour the good 
you intended to honor me." 

After the Emperor of Austria, the Empress of 
Russia, Catherine II, sent, in 1780, her ambassador 
with rich presents to the Abbe de I'Epee. The 
saintly priest refused them all. “I never accept 
gold,” he said. “Tell her majesty that, if she wishes 
to prove her esteem for me she must send me a pupil 
born deaf and I shall teach him freely.” 

in t ^ * 

At this epoch, the task of the Abbe de I’Epee, al- 
ready so great, had doubled itself. While, on one 
side, he taught his deaf children, on the other side, 
he instructed future teachers — deaf and hearing — 
who, later on, would also give themselves up to the 
little silent ones, and multiply, by spreading the 


good he had accomplished over France and all 
around the world. 

The first disciple of the Abbe de I'Epee, the .Abbe 
Sicard, was sent to him by the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux. On his return to the South of France, he 
opened, with the help of his friend. Saint Sernin, 
the .second public school for the deaf which ever 
existed — now our National Institution for Deaf 
Girls. 

After the Abbe Sicard, priests and nuns, laic 
gentlemen and ladies came to the Abbe de I'Epee 
from Angers, Riom, Rhouen. Le Mans, Toulouse, 
Chartres, Epinal, and other towns in various parts 
of France, and, thanks to their labors, the teaching 
of the deaf attained, some years after, a splendid 
development in the whole country. 

X ot only that : but in addition to the Abbe Storck 
of Vienna, foreign students came to Rue des Mou- 
lins from all parts of Europe. Protestant countries, 
as well as Roman Catholic ones, sent men to be 
trained as teachers ; Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Denmark, etc. Propagated 
by these teachers, the method of the .Abbe de I'Epee 
benefited England, Scotland, Sweden and Russia. 
Later on. when the X^ew World — through little Alice 
Cogsw'ell’s frail hands — was wide open to the re- 
demption of the deaf and dumb, it was in Paris, in 
the Institution founded by the Abbe de I’Epee, that 
Pastor Gallaudct found the teaching, the help that 
had been refused to him elsewhere. 

Then, it is not exaggerated to say that the .Abbe 
de I’Epee is really the UNIVERSAL benefactor of 
prisoners of silence. What our country, our peo- 
ple, our creed can be, let us offer to him our com- 
mon homage of gratefulness and veneration ! 

His only wish was that he might be able to ex- 
tend again and again his labor of love. In his ten- 
der compassion, longing to come to the rescue of 


the unfortunate ones deprived at the same time of 
hearing, speech, and light, he wrote in 1774 : 

“I offer, with all my heart, to my country and to 
the neighboring ones, to undertake the education 
of a child — if one can be found who is deaf and 
dumb, and even blind at the age of two or three. 
I hope that the divine merc/ could never permit a 
being afflicted in such a terrible manner to be born. 
But if there is only one, let him be brought to me, 
so that I may contribute, by my care, to the great 
work of his salvation.” 

Inspired by this touching appeal, in spite of the 
active researches he made all through Europe dur- 
ing the last years of his life, the Abbe de I’Epee 
died before having discovered the much-wished for 
pupil. Alas ! There were certainly many deaf- 
blind children, but their parents were ashamed of 
them, and hid them still more carefully than the 
deaf! And perhaps God, in his great wisdom, 
thought that His faithful servant had done enough 
to bring forth His Kingdom on earth, and intended 
to give to others this supreme task ; the teaching 
of the deaf, dumb and blind. 

Today, if miracles have been realized in the educa- 
tion of these afflicted among all afflicted ones, it is 
thanks to the method of the Abbe de I’Epee, and 
in following the impulse given by him. So the 
deaf-blind — our brothers and sisters in misfortune — 
must join us in our thanks to the great apostle of 
mercy and love, the first that ever tried to bring into 
their deep, deep darkness a beam of the Spiritual 
Light. 

(To be Concluded.) 

Yvonne Pitrois. 

A French copy in book form, with illustrations, 
of the “Life of the Abbe de I’Epee,” can be sent 
on the receipt of ten cents in .American or English 
stamps, to Mdelle Yv'onne Pitrois 6 rue Hemon, Le 
Mans, (Sarthe), France. 
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PUBLIC O P I 

By J. H. CLOUD 


E had occasion to visit the Pacific Coast 
cities — Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle last sum- 
mer. It was our first visit to that far 
famed land. We had heard its praises 
extolled by friends and tourists but nothing we heard 
approached the truth as we found it. The climate 
was delightful, the scenery wonderful and the peo- 
ple hospitable, bright and progressive. 

Columbus was right ip insising upon “seeing 
America first” when on his initial trips across “the 
sea of darkness” his sailors importuned him to turn 
back. 

The illustrations provided for this issue are so 
ahundantly able to speak for themselves that we re- 
frain from further comment aside from introductory 
notes. 

* * ♦ 

The .Atlanta School for Deaf Children is one 
of the regular grades of the Public School System 
in .Ashby Street School, and affords day school privi- 
leges for all the pupils of the city who needs its 
tuition and special methods. 

The combined method is used in teaching, the 
oral, aural and manual methods being adapted to 
the needs and capabilities of each pupil. Lip-read- 
ing and articulation, improvement of imperfect 
speech and all the modern possibilities come within 
its range. 

Superintendent William M. Slaton of the At- 
lanta City Schools was one of the warmest advocates 
of a combination of teaching methods for deficients. 
He argued that no good, that could be accomplished 
for a child, should be overlooked or sacrificed be- 
cause of a fad for oralism pure and simple. He 
stated that when former ability to speak had been 
lost, partially or wholly, from encroaching deafness, 
or any memory of speech or any aptitude for speech 
should show up in a child, that should be fostered, 
improved and held to the last limit of oral instruc- 
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tion. But, he believes that the easier methods of 
manual signs, suggestive and helpful gesturing, and 
finger spelling could be used with and for oral pu- 
pils in connection with other aids to speech by imita- 
tion of teacher’s lips and the various helps for the 
utterance of certain consonants. 

Mr. Slaton set his face like flint again.st any single 
method, whether oral or manual, but insisted that 
all the known methods be used and none excluded 


that would be available or helpful in any possible 
way m the development of the imperfect child. 

The City Board of Education, under the presi- 
dency of Col. W. R, Daly, concurred in Supt. Sla- 
ton’s views by special resolution authorizing the 
establishment of the grade for deaf pupils. 

A search for a teacher covered several weeks and, 
from a number of well known thoroughly equipped 
teachers, they selected Mrs. Sarah Small Temple, of 
the Oklahoma School, as teacher of the deaf. 

The class is small at present, but a number of 
applications are in for the entry of pupils a little 
later and it is believed this grade will grow in in- 
terest and importance and become one of the most 
valuable and useful features of the city schools. 

In the agitation of the question for the establish- 
ment of the school no one was more persistent and 
untiring than Mr. W. F. Cruesselle, of the Atlanta 
Constitution, whose long interest in the deaf and 
education of the deaf by sign and .speech has been 
thoroughly understood by the deaf people of At- 
lanta and the entire state. 

♦ ♦ * 

The Gallandet monumeuit should be restored, but 
whether or not it should be restored on its present 
site— on the grounds of the American School at 
Hartford — is another matter. It is reported that 
the school itself is “tumbling to pieces along with 
the monument” and that there is talk of removing it 
to a new site in the suburbs. To restore the monu- 
ment now and later remove it to a new location 
would practically double the estimated cost of the 
restoration alone. If the present site of the Ameri- 
can school is destined to become a public park, or 
the site of a public building after the school has 
been removed, the monument had better be restored 
and left where it now stands where it could serve 
as an historical landmark — marking the site of the 
school founded by Gallaudet. Restore the monu- 
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NO I — RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. FRANK E. EILLIS, LOS ANGELES. 


RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MR,S, N. V. LEWIS, LOS ANGELES. 


ment where it will not again lie molested or ne- 
glected. 

S: * 

Prince Don Jaine second son of the King of Spain 
is deaf. We fancy that Don Jaine is likely to find 
that royal pedigree is a greater handicap than deaf- 
ness. The freehorn American “barefoot bo3%" wdio 





RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. WOOD, NEAR O.XNARD, CAL., 
ABOt'T SIXTY MILES NORTH OF LOS .ANGELES 

Mr. Wood is the largest individual land owner 
of the deaf residents of the State, ffis home, which 
was recently completed and has ever\' modern con- 
venience, is situated on a 600 acre ranch. Mr. Wood 
owns about 400 acres more nearby which is leased 
to other parties. Mr. Wood is a practical and suc- 
cessful farmer. 

happens to be deaf, eventualK- gets into a good public 
school where rational teaching methods prevail and 
signs arc not excluded With a princely purse and in 
feudal isolation poor Don Jaine will probably he 
another tidbit for the oral octapus. 

X r.i 

According to Mark Twain French decorations are 
so like the measles that few escape them. It is note- 
worthy to observe however that most of the .Ameri- 
cans in attendance at the De I'Epce centennial cele- 
bration at Paris last summer were immune. 

^ 


ilr. J. H. MacFarlane spent the greater part of 
last summer at Lake Darling and in the fall gave 
the world an illustrated write-up of the Darling 



DORIS 

Eldest daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Kline 
near the pier at Long Reach. California. 

Camp, riow a handsome and susceptible young 
bachelor like J. II. Alac can think of Darling dur- 
ing the winter and spring without committing him- 
self is prohlemical. 

* * * 

Mr. Jay Cooke Floward has promised to visit St. 


Louis early this month. The many and mighty 
changes wrought in the St. Louis sky line since his 
previous visit several years ago will make each 
particular hair on Jay's head to stand on end. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The dictagraph seems destined to boast the sign- 
language and play the mischief with pure oralism. 
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AT THE HOME OF MR. B. M. WOOD NEAR OXNARD, CAL. 

Messers Ellis, Price and others helping Mr. Wood 
build his barn. 

BIRTHS 

The stork called at the suburban home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Gunner, 10918 Prospect .Ave., 
Morgan Park. 111 ., during tlie afternoon of October 
28th. 1912, and left a little girl weighing nine pounds, 
which is named Annie .Augusta, after two grand- 
mothers. She was welcomed with open arms by the 
family, more so by her seventeen months old brother 
“Billy.” The latter went into ecstasies of delight 
over the appearance of a plaj'mate. Mrs. Gunner, 
nee Maitde German, is a graduate of the Mount 
Airy School and Mr. Gunner is from Texas, thouglt 
is well known in New York city, where he resided 
for two years. He is now located in Chicago and 
holding a responsible position in the accounting de-- 
partment of the Rock Island Railroad CompanjL 







-IIOMH ()!' MK. AND E- M. PKlCE, I.OS ANGEUKS. 


RESIDENCE OF MR. .\X1') MRS. HENRY DAHL,, EOS ANGELES. 
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KKSIDENCIC or MR. .\NI) .MRS. W .\RI), LOS .\NGELES 
Ahoiit one-third of the deaf residents of Los An- 
geles live in homes of their own. The abttve is the 
fourth home owned by Mr. Ward in Los Angeles. 
Each succeeding home being better than the last and 
each of the other homes having been sold at a good 
profit. 


ALICE, MARION AND HELEN 

Daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Han.son, Seattle. These 
children are unusually bright for their ages and their 
amiable dispositions and lady-like deportment at- 
tract attention wherever they are met. 




MRS. OLOF H.ANSON ON THE PORCH OF HER BEAUTIFUL 
HOME AT SEATTLE 

One of Mrs. Hanson’s recreations is to edit the 
Seattle Observer, a bright, newsy little sheet, a 
staunch champion of the sign-language and of the 
Hanson Administration of the K. A. D. 



HOME OF MRS. REAVES. LOS ANGELES 
The late Mr. Reaves was for years a teacher in 
New York. 



MRS. ALLEN W'ADDELL, MISS CHENWOETH AND MISS 


MAMIE PEEK 

Who were schoolmates at the Illinois School in 
the seventies, having a reunion of their own at Los 
Angeles. 


RESIDENT OF MR. HANSON, ARCHITECT. PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. AND LAY 
READER OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SEATTLE 

The above illustration shows the second residence 
Mr. Hanson designed and built for himself at Seattle. 
It is located near the University of Washington. 
Mr. Hanson has designed a number of fine residences 
and other buildings for his home ciW and elsewhere, 
.^mong his latest work were extensive additions to 
the State School for the Deaf at Vancouver. 



E. M. PRICE OF LOS ANGELES 


Awarded a bronze medal and $i,ooo by the Carne- 
gie Hero Fund Commission for saving the life of a 
little girl at the risk of his own. Mr. Price was 
educated at the California and Washington Schools 
and at Gallaudet College. Mr. Price has a brilliant 
record as a foot-ball and base-ball player in minor 
league coast teams. He is a leader in Los Angeles 
along fraternal and dramatic lines. 



MR. AND MRS. N. V. LEWIS, LOS ANGELES, AND THEIR 
PETS 

Mr. Lewis is an expert printer and has his own 
plant. So well and favorably is he known for the 
excellence of his work that he has all he can do 
without having to hang out a sign or solict orders. 
Mrs. Lew’is is one of the most accomplished needle 
workers in the country and has numerous samples 
of her rare skill to show her friends. Her brother 
was the late Thomas W'idd. sometime principal of 
the Mackay School for the deaf, Montreal, and for 
several years lay reader at Los Angeles. 


Explanatory Note 

No. I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis were educated at the Iowa 
school. Before coming to Los Angeles they lived 
in Oklahoma. M r. Ellis won a claim when the 
country was opened for settlement during Harrison's 
administration. 

No. 2. 

One thousand dollars of the money paid for this 
home was given Mr. Price by the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission for his bravery in saving a little 
girl from being killed by an electric car. 

No. 3. 

Party in honor of Mesdames Sonneborn, Lefi and 
Miss Peek, of Chicago. 
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MR. CHARLES LAWRENCB, HIS BRIDE AND NEW HOME IN THE Ol'TSKIRTS OF PORTLAND 
From her home Mrs. Lawrence can .se“ alma mater, the Wasliington School at 
Vancouver, on the opposite side of the Columbia river. 



Rev. P. J. Hasenstab of Chicag-o at work on his new summer cottage at 
Lake Delavan Assembly Ground near Uelavan, Wis. 


PEN 


NSYLVANIA 

By J. S. REIDER 



HE last convention of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. August 
22-24, *912, came singularly near being 
the most unique one in the history of 
the Society. As it was, Father Time deprived the 
Society of a rare distinction. This is how it came 
to be so. 

It happened that at the time of the convention the 
Rev. Father Curran, of the leading Catholic Church 
in Wilkes-Barre, was celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his pastorate there and had as his 
special guest Ex-President Roosevelt. When Mes- 
srs. Ziegler and Reider alighted from a Lehigh 
Valley train at midnight of Wednesday, August 
21st, one of the very first persons they were in- 
troduced to by Mr. James G. Williams, the leading 
■<leaf man of the locality, was Father Curran. The 
Priest is conversant with the manual alphabet and 
proved it in the conversation that followed. He is 
a friend and neighbor of 
Mr. Williams and the 
latter took advantage of 
the opportunity to ask 
him if he could not bring 
Mr. Roosevelt to the 
-convention of the deaf, 

•even if only for a few 
minutes. Father Curran 
at once asked “What 
time?” Mr. Williams 
replied on Thursday 
morning. He then said 
that Mr. Roosevelt's time 
in the morning was all 
engaged but he believed 
that they could motor 
around for a short visit 
at noon. That was satis- 
factory to both and the 
Priest promised to do 
his best to bring his 
guest. The whole popu- 
lation was paying hom- 
age to its distinguished 
guest ; the newspapers 
talked only Roosevelt, 
and the flourishing little 
city was in gala attire. 

To have the most popu- 
lar and most widely known man in America visit 
its convention was regarded by the deaf as a distinc- 
tion and honor of the rarest occurence if, indeed, 
it could be brought about. Some, however, believed 
the news too good to be true and treated it lightly. 


while others, comparatively few, received it with as 
much expectancy as for any thing of lesser impor- 
tance. 

When the hour of twelve came and the conven- 
tion was about to adjourn the President requested 
that the audience remain in the hall until half-past 
twelve. Meanwhile a telephone mes.sage was sent 
to Father Curran asking him if it were possible to 
bring Mr. Roosevelt and at what time, and the re- 
ply w'as that they would pass the High School Build- 
ing. in which the convention was held, at about 
twelve-thirty, and suggesting that the deaf be ready 
to greet him at the entrance. Accordingly the 
people occuiiied the spacious steps in front of the 
imposing building, where, while waiting, they were' 
photographed. 

Twelve-thirty passed and when Mr. Roosevelt did 
not heave in sight more than half of the crowd lost 
faith in Father Curran’s promise and dispersed 
to their hotels for dinner which none cared to miss. 


WILKES-BARRE CONVENTION’, P. S. A. D. 

They had hardly pased out of sight, leaving a few 
faithful ones behind, when, sure enough. Father 
Curran redeemed his promise and presented his 
guest before the High School Building only to 
find that all but a few had departed, which few 


alone enjoyed the pleasure of grasping the former 
President's hand. The majority, when they learned 
that Mr. Roosevelt did come around to meet them, 
realized that a regretful mistake had been made. 
We do not know how Father Curran felt about it, 
but we know that the deaf of Pennsylvania who at- 
tended the Wilkes-Barre convention let slip an op- 
portunity that is not likely to ever occur again. 


The Society was peculiarly fortunate in securing 
the use of the auditorium of the new High School 
Building, one of the finest and largest buildings in 
Wilkes-Barre, for its meetings. It is located in 
the heart of the city, about one block from the City 
Hall, and therefore was easily accessible to reach 
on foot. It was conceded to he the best meeting 
place the Society ever had. The whole building and 
grounds looked fresh and new. as if they had just 
been handed over to the deaf by the contractor for 
occupancy for the first time. The auditorium, 

modeled after that of a 
first-class theatre with 
slanting floor, high stage 
and seats arranged in a 
semi-circle, combi ned 
with a huge skylight in 
the ceiling and rows of 
electric lights around 
the room to make it the 
most beautious, cheery 
and convenient place of 
meeting, in every way 
adapted to the needs of 
a convention of the deaf 
that we have seen. 


One of the best les- 
sons we learned at this 
convention was to be 
more careful in future 
to select a stopping place 
that can be depended up- 
on to give thorough sat- 
isfaction or a reputable 
hotel instead of making 
a bee-line for the most 
conveniently located one, 
whose outward appear- 
ance is apt to deceive us. 
Now. the Committee of 
.\rrangements is charged with the duty of selecting 
the hotels which it is able to recommend to the dele- 
gates or members of the convention during their stay 
in the convention city, and the places printed on the 
circular which this committee issues are therefore 
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taken to he good places, that is safe and reputable, 
and, guided by them, each selects the one whose 
rate suits his or her purse. It is unreasonable 
to suppose tliat the President of the Society or any 
other one, would wish to trust his all to any dis- 
reputable place for the mere .sake of economy. Yet 
we confess that a regretable mistake was made in 
our choice of a stopping place at ibis convention, 
wb'ch choice was also the means of drawing some 
fifteen or twenty-five others to the same jdace. This 
particul.ir place was third in a list of nine hotels 
printed on the circular of the committee. As far 
as we could learn, it was a comparatively new 
place, situated almost opposite the Lehigh \'al- 
ley R. R. Station, and though not large yet a good 
place for a two dollar per day rate. We remem- 
bered too that at the Harrisburg Convention a 
larger and better hotel, where Senator Quay used 
to stop, charged us only $2.50 per day, so we were 
led to believe that this Wilkes-Karre one was far 
inferior to it because of the slight difference in 
rates. Hut, i>resto ! while taking a little walk we 
met the Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments and his first iiuiuiry was for our stopping 
place and we promptly and without fear replied at 

the Hotel. In beautiful and impressive 

disgust, the Chairman's next retort was something 
like “Pooh, Hug House!" To say that we were 
stung is putting it mildly. “Stunned" is a more 
apt term, and it came too like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky. 'J'he surprise was too great for us to 
forget soon and it still seems unforgettable. 

The funny thing about it, and which we are at a 
loss to understand, is why did the Chairman or bis 
committee recommend a “bughouse" and advertise 
it third on the circular, making it seem to be the 
third best place and inferring that the six others 
were inferior jilaces. Truly, it ''passeth our under- 
standing." 

We are aware that the narration of this incident 
will cause fun at our expense, but we hope also 
that it will show to others, who become intrusted 
with similar work, the foll.v and mistake of recom- 
mending to their fellow-deaf what they themselves 
can not approve. In our own State of Pennsylvania 
we sincerely hope that no such error will again be 
deliberately perpetuated. It is bad enough for one 
to fall into a pit. but it is worse to lead others into 
it. The President of the Society should also exer- 
cise greater care in giving his approval to the 
arrangements of a convention, and that shall be 
cur concern hereafter. 

From the beginning to the end of the convention 
nothing gave us more disappointment than this un- 
fortunate choice of hotel — and others have said the 
same thing. 

The social arrangements of the Wilkes-Barre 
convention w'erc admirable, thanks to Mr. James 
G. Williams and his able assistants. Mr. Williams’ 
aim was not to grind dollars and cents out of the 
visiting deaf, but rather to extend to them all the 
hospitality which the slender means of the Local 
Committee allowed. Months before the time of the 
convention these Wilkes-Barre deaf raised what 
funds they could for the entertainment of the con- 
vention visitors. That is the right spirit and the 
right way for a local committee to go about and 
it would he infinitely better if the Wilkes-Barre ex- 
ample W’as more generally followed at other places 
w'here a convention is held. From the experience 
we have gained the past six years, we do not be- 
lieve in coaxing the deaf to a convention and then 
assuring them every pleasure to be enjoyed or mak- 
ing all the money out of them possible. The in- 
tention may be well-meaning, but the principle is 
wrong. Better inducements should be held out for 
attending conventions and joining and working for 
the Society’. The social opportunities should be the 
best that can be provided with the least expense to 
the visitors. This, of course, docs not include dis- 
tant or all-day excursions and similiar affairs which 
can not be provided free. The visitors know that 
they must pay for such pleasure any where. Ban- 
quets and soirees, too, can not be provided free. 


but. in m.'iny cases, they are not desirable and not so 
enjoyable as a reception with lignt refreshments at 
the end, which can be provided at small cost by 
the Local Committee. In short, the aim should al- 
ways be to keep expenses down to induce a larger 
attendance at the conventions. Such an effort was 
made at W’ilkes-Barre and we should like Shamo- 
kin, where the next convention will probably be 
behl, to emulate it. 

Were not our space limited we would talk more 
about matters in connection with this convention, 
so we wrll close with a hearty "Hurrah, for Wilkes- 
Barre !” 

One of the most interesting lectures we have en- 
joyed for a good while was the one given by Mr. 
Henry J. Haight on “France and the World's Con- 
gress of the Deaf,” at All Souls' Hall on Saturday, 
evening. November gth, last. It was illustrated by 
.some sixty stereopticon slides which were more 
beautiful than words could depict. Among the list 
were a number of scenes in connection with the re- 
cent Congress that excited especial interest among 
the deaf. Excepting a few slides, which Mr. Sam- 
tiel Frankenheim, of New York, loaned for the oc- 
casion, they were all provided at Mr. Haight's ex- 
pense, who also generously entertained the audience 
at the close of the lecture with refreshments. For 
these services hearty thanks are due to Mr. Haight. 
The lecture was given for the benefit of the Home 
for .‘\ged and Infirm Deaf under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Local Branch, P. S. A. D. 

The first bids for the new All Souls' Church and 
Parish House were all too high, the lowest being 
slightly over ^51,000. Therefore, the plans were al- 
tered in several places where a saving could be ef- 
fected without changing the general plan as origin- 
ally shown. These changes brought the cost down 
to $45,000, or slightly less. The contract for build- 
ing has been given out and work will be started as 
soon as possible by’ the contractor. 

THE GAME Of CARDS 

Otir life is hut II ftiniie of cards, 

Which each man has In learn. 

Each shadics, cuts, and deals the /lack, 

-bid each his tnnnf> doth turn. 

Some turn a high card to the tof, 

While others turn « low. 

Some hold a hand quite Hush ivith trumps, 

While others none can show. 

When hearts are trumps zee play for love; 

Then pleasure decks the hour. 

No thought of sorrow checks our joys 
In friendship’s rosy bower. 

When diamonds chance to crown the pack, 

Ah! then men stake their gold 

Large sums are often lost and won 
By gamblers young and old. 

Each must his neighbor closely zvatch 

For 1’E.^R HF, MAY CHRAT, 

And he must be a zviry man 
Who never meets defeat. 

When clubs are turned look out for war 
On ocean, sea, or land. 

For horrid deeds are often done 
When clubs are in the hand. 

But zvhat at last completes our game 
In every land and clime 

Is when the spade is turned from trumps 
By the rugged hand of time. 

No matter hozo much each may win. 

Or how much each may save. 

You’ll find the spade turns up at last, 

And digs each other's grave. — Anon. 



By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway New York. 



OME kind friend sends me a program 
of an entertainment arranged by the 
Horace Mann Benevolent Association 
of Massachusetts. "This is, of course, 
an organization of oral graduates and 


the circular is headed : 


“Dear Frie.nps : — The members of the Horace 
Mann Benevolent Association take with pleasure of 
forwarding to you and all, our circular announcing 
our coming Fancy Dress Carnival and Benevolent 
Ball to be held on Friday Evening. October il, 1912, 
the evening before Columbus Day, which we here- 
with enclose.” 

In many years' experience I do not recall so clumsy 
phraseology in any circular or similiar reading mat- 
ter sent out by deaf people. .Yre the oral graduates 
over-rated so far as their English is concerned? 

It would seem so. 

❖ 

A fluent correspondent sends this item to a popular 
l>apcr for the Deaf : 

".A prominent hardware dealer, a friend of your 
scribe, who uses the manual alphabet with a mark'ed 
degree of fluency, informs him that he will journey 
to New York City next February, when the con- 
vention of the hardware dealers will convene there. 
He urges him to go along. Unless the unforseen 
happens, ye local will accompany his friend to that 
co.smopolitan citv. 

' Rex.” 

.All of which is interesting, if true. 

❖ 

It is nearly fifteen years since a young man came 
out of the South and raised high our hopes of hear- 
ing again. Miller Reese Hutchinson was his name 
and soon his fame was heralded afar. The Institu- 
tions took him up, and his invention, the .Ac.ousticon, 
promised much. It did not meet all that Mr. Hut- 
chinson claimed for it — nor did it meet all that Mr. 
Hutchinson hoped for, but though it did not give 
us who are totally deaf the alleviation Mr. Hutchin- 
son expected, it has helped the partially deaf and 
today' there are theatres and churches whose seats 
are equipped with Mr. Hutchinson's device, which 
may be reserved for partially deaf people, for the 
a.sking. 

No one ever doubted Mr. Hutchison’s sincerity 
nor his honesty of purpose. In 1898 he journeyed 
from New York to St. Paul and hack again to show 
his invention and allow a full, fair and free test of 
its merits before the National Association of the 
Deaf. Mr, , Hutchison was then a mere boy', but 
he showed a keen interest in the deaf and became 
as one of them. We became fast friends then, and 
in the years that have passed by we have not lost 
sight of each other. When Mr. Hutchinson had 
developed the .Acousticon to a point where nothing 
further could be added to it, he dis])osed of it to a 
concern which now manufacture and market it un- 
der the title of the Acousticon Company. Mr. Hut- 
chison soon afterward became interested in general 
engineering and took up consulting electrical en- 
gineering as a profession and found time to develop- 
the most effective auto-horn on the market. Quite 
recently Mr. Hutchison became associated with 
Thos. .A. Edition as Chief Engineer of the Edison 
Companies. The other day the president of the 
Edison activities resigned and the newspapers say 
that Mr. Edison favors Mr. Hutchison for the vac- 
ancy. 

Mr. Hutchison lives out near Montclair, N. J., 
with a beautiful country place, a charming vidfe and 
three children. In his career, young as he is, he- 
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RAYMOND BURDSADL’S BRACKSMITII SHOP. 

Mr. Burdsdll, a graduate of the New Jersey School, has built up a prosperous 
busiue s in Tuckerton, N. J He can be seen standing in the door way. 



MR. WILRIAM HUTTON OF BURRINGAINE, CARIFORNI 


(A Suburb of San Francisco) 

Mr. Hutton is a fine marble worker. The columns of the Hibernia 
Bank, Palace Hotel and Union Trust Company, San Francisco, are 
specimens of his skill. The picture shows an onyx checker board 
made by Mr. Hutton. 


has had remarkable experiences and ups and downs 
as well. He started with nothing but his knowledge 
of electricity, made a great deal and then lost it all, 
though there was no need to, as his liability was not 
personal. 

Edison’s fame is made for all time, and now it is 
probable that Edison’s secrets will pass to Hutchison. 
What may we not expect of such a combination ! 

Edison is very deaf, but knows very little of other, 
and. I may say, deafer people. Hutchison knows deaf 
people thoroughly — he spells on his fingers as good 
as the best and we can, in all sincereity, look to 
him for deliverance if there is to be any deliverance 
from our lot. 

To persons wdio have been deaf as long as I have, 
of course the hope of ever hearing again is the feeb- 
lest sort of flickering hope, so feeble, in fact, that 
we look on the possibility with such remote hope 
as w'e might look on the possibility of possessing 
Carnegie’s millions. 

But to younger people, and people whose deafness 
is of recent acquisition, the reading of any single 
issue of any daily paper of the present must fill 
one with radiant hope. 

Electricity and its myriad of wonderful accom- 
plishments. The conquest of the air; the discov- 
eries and successes of our modern medical and 
surgical achievements ; the repair of broken skulls 
with steel nails hammered in after being sterilized; 
the replacing of deseased bones by similiar ones 
taken from animals. 

Wireless telegraph — weird and almost unbelievable, 
and the thousand and one other wonders — even to 
the reestoration of sight to the blind, makes it seem 
sure as the dawn follows each night that it is no 
iridiscent dream to picture a people among whom 
none are totally deaf ! 

❖ 

On behalf of all the deaf who know him and love 
him for his goodness to us and the sincereity of 
his efforts in all our hehalfs— and without authority, 
1 want to tender sincerest felicitations to Miller 
Reese Hutchison. When he travelled and lived with 
the New York delegation to the St. Paul Convention 
he tried awfully hard to forget he was a hearing 
man in his sincerity of purpose to be one of us 
for the time being, and he made good — and has made 
good ever since— but long years after these lines 
are faded away he will have made so tremendously 
good that he will rank with the greatest in human- 
itarian achievements ! 

❖ 

There is a splendid article on “Lucid Manual 
Spelling” going the rounds, and as it originally 
appeared in the Arkansas Opttc I am very right 
ill deciding that its author is Jonathan Holbrook 
Eddy. It is all true and it is all good. It adds to 
the weight of one’s affliction to have to read spelling 
that is an abomination. I expect the very rapid 
speller who aims to combine legibility and speed, 
but all others are to be condemned. Normal people 


would lose all patience if they had to listen to speech 
that was merely a jumbled jargon, out of which 
they could only understand a word here and there 
which would not serve to make the meaning of any 
part clear. 

Many of us are not blessed with the best of eye- 
sight and the strain of guessing at the meaning of 
an indistinct speller spoils all the pleasure of a con- 
versation. Recall the people with whom you find 
a spelled conversation a treat and a delight and in 
every case you will find them good, clear, distinct 
spellers. 

I would far rather have to decipher illegible hand- 
writing than to watch a bad speller. With the hand- 
writing one may study and go backward and for- 
ward, but with the speller, a word once reeled off 
is lost forever and you may or may not catch enough 
of wdiat mat' follow to understand the whole. 

The condition of total deafness brings one into 
many emharassing situations, perhaps the verj' worst 
of which is to stand and appear to be a stupid blun- 
dering blockhead because you are unable to com- 
prehend abominable, careless, indifferent spelling and 
an audience of hearing strangers looking on await- 
ing the information yon could give and would give 
if the query was only put to you in an intelligible 
manner. Your request to have it repeated to you 
only adds to your seeming density and thick-headed- 
ness ! 

There are fewer lots as hard to bear as total 
deafness, but by a seeming dispensation of all-wise 
Providence those .selected to carry the burden are 
those best able to, dove-tailing in with the eternal 
fitness of things, we even smile when the hardship 
is made harder and prove that the burden bearer 
is a burden bearer by the fitness of selection. 

I am not kicking — 1 never have kicked on my deaf- 
ness ! I am not conceited when I boast that few 
deaf people have written more about the condition 
and looked on the “what can't be cured must be 
endured” phase of it. I do emphatically protest 
on its being made an unnecessarily severe burden ! 
Hearing and deaf people arc alike to blame and 
from this time I am enlisted as a private in the 
S. F. T. P. A. E. O. L. S.. which being translated 
would read the Society for the Promulgation and 
Encouragement of Legible Spelling. - 

❖ 

Here is a mighty interesting letter from Chefoo. 
T have a splendid photograph of the School, but 
unforlun.'iteiy too small to reproduce well ; 

"School for the DE-tr, Chefoo, CH1N.^, 

Oct. II. 1912. 

Mr. Alex L. Pach. 

935 Broadway. New York City, U. S. A. 

De.^r Mr. Pack : — Things are intensely inter- 
esting here in China, with changes so rapid that 
it makes one catch one’s breath. Last w'eek I at- 
tended the dedication of the new' building of a girls' 
school (hearing) back in my old mission station 
at Teng Chow Ku. Thousands came to see and lis- 
ten. Here in our school we are getting along splen- 


didly. Two new pupils have just arrived and others 
are coming. I wish you could see our boys and 
girls. When my assistant, Miss Carter, returns I 
plan to make another trip to Peking and other cities, 
in the interests of schools for the deaf. Miss Car- 
ter is now in America and is often in New York. 
1 wish you could see her. She will be returning to 
China either next March, or in the autum. 

With best wishes, 1 remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

iiRs. A. T. Mills. 

Mrs. Mill’s son has been in New York for some 
months and we have met frequently. I find him a 
rare good young man and the Board of Missions 
think so w’ell of him that they are sending him to 
his old home as General Treasurer (Field). Mrs. 
Mills can well be proud of her son and her school. 

❖ 

Commenting on my remarks concerning the rarity 
of deaf teachers being appointed, a friend w'rites : 

“DE-AR A I have come across the accompany- 

ing clipping in several of the Institution papers, and, 
knowing your honesty of purpose, and that you feel 
very much as I do about the discrimination against 
j’oung deaf men and women. ( would turn your at- 
tention to another phase of the question. I do not 
know who were the Superintendents whom you 
questioned. 

In the schools which they control, they will take 
‘any old kind’ of a hearing applicant for a position 
rather than give the most brilliant deaf college grad- 
uate — man or woman — even an opportunity to show 
what he or she can do. 

Did you ever stop to think how ludicrous and in- 
sufficient was the answer they gave. They expect 
deaf teachers to start at once and be full fledged, 
first class. Did these two Superintendents start 
their work in the profession first class? From my 
knowledge of the average hearing beginner he is- 
a very' inferior teacher for many years, and often 
remains so. 

Now, how can tve expect deaf men and women to- 
become first class teachers until they are given an 
opportunity to 'make good’? The Normal fellows 
and Normal students, from Washington, and a lot 
of other so-called ‘Orally Trained' young women, 
from Heaven knows where, many of them of inferior 
education, are readily offered positions and allowed 
to practice and experiment at the expense of deaf 
children — often doing inculable harm in the process. 
Fair play would suggest that deaf applicants for 
positions be given an equal opportunity to show re- 
sults — just a fair trial. Do the.v get it? No. some 
Superintendents will not give their own graduates, 
with a college degree thrown in. any opportunity 
whatever. You know this is so. Whatever the ex- 
cuse they gave, it is simply a repetition of the ‘old 
gag’ of the FRIEND who will do anj'thing for the 
deaf except employ them as teachers. 

Some day the N. A, D. will have to wake up to 
another fact, viz., that the educated deaf are being 
discriminated against by the very' people w/io proudly 
profess to be their friends. It will have to tackle 
the subject without fear or favor. .\t present the 
deaf have no voice in a matter which, if any people, 
they are thoroughly familiar — the education of the 
deaf. How long will it continue, I wonder?” 

Yours, 
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The, season which includes both Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas is indeed a blessed one. 


The astonishing conclusion has 
Frills been reached by the educational 
wiseacres in one of our Jersey towns 
that the gymnasium and the assembly-room 
are “frills.” The ne.xt thing we know some 
congress of physicians will decide that our 
heads and hands, like our corpora vennifor- 
iniscs are unnecessary appendages. 


The Maryland school has not 
In Capable remained long without a head, 
Hands Mr. Charles R. Ely having al- 
ready been called to the direction 
of its affairs. The deaf press, with one voice, 
commend the appointment, and express every 
assurance of the future welfare of the school. 
We have not had the pleasure of meeting young 
Mr. Ely, but he is the son of the former in- 
cumbent, and that is sufficient. 


The Galladuet Monument at 
In Loving Hartford will not be out of re- 
Memory pair very long. The memory 
of the deaf of our land is too 
good and their gratitude too great to permit 
of such a thing for any length of time. Al- 
ready the pennies are pouring in, and wffiile the 
loth of December might be rather an early 
date to hope for the finishing of the needed 
rejmirs, it will not be long after the natal day 
•of the lovable Gallaudet that his monument 
shall have been restored to all its pristine 
beauty. 


A RECENT visitor at one of the 
Not southern schools said, in speak- 

Inm&tes ing of it, that the inmates were 
contented. We are most glad to 
note that they are contented. The wise pro- 
vision that is made for them and the splendid 
people around them are enough to make them 


not only contented but very happy ; why, how- 
ever will people never cease to call them “in- 
mates.” They are not “inmates,” never w'ere, 
and never will be. Inmates are something 
quite different ; so won't people jilease stop us- 
ing the most objectionable W'ord. 

After an experience extending 
Transition over a number of years the com- 
mittee in charge of the Chicago 
day schools has decided that the residential 
school has every advantage, and has made up 
its mind to erect dormitories for the children 
who have been attending them. The conclu- 
sion is a most wise one and we may now hope 
for infinitely better things of these schools. 
First of all the daily danger of traversing the 
streets of that great city in going to and re- 
turning from their studies, will be done away 
with, and the necessity for a special care-taker 
and for daily expense in coming and going 
avoided. The collection of a large number in 
one school will permit of an infinitely better 
classification than was possible wdth a dozen 
of all grades in one class. The lax attendance 
which is inevitable in the case of day schools 
for the deaf wdll be corrected in a large meas- 
ure. The petulence and willfulness engendered 
by indulgence at home wdll be dissipated by 
judicial and judicious control. The evil in- 
fluences of the streets and that exist in some 
of the homes will be counteracted and an op- 
portunity will be aft'orded to fearn a trade, 
w'ithout which the deaf boy, even if ever so 
well educated, is of little value to itself or any 
one else. Then, too, the Chicago school doubt- 
less will have its owm moving-picture machine, 
its projectoscope, its library adapted to the 
needs of the deaf, its weekly lectures, its liter- 
ary society and all those things, little and big, 
that go to make up a good school for the deaf. 
The Chicago schools are on the right track, 
and we may now look forward, in view’ of 
the great wealth and great educational interest 
that exists in the Lake City, to a school second 
to none in the world. 


Under the head of “A 
A Surgeon’s Saw Surgeon’s Saw lets Boy, 
Mute from Birth, talk,” 
we are told in one of the New York dailies 
of another w’onderful cure of deafness, af- 
fected in one of the hospitals in the northern 
part of our .state. A depression of the skull 
was diagnosed to be the cause of the deafness 
and consequent inability to speak, and the 
operation appears to have been one of simple 
trepanning. The extraordinary feature of 
the case is that “while patients are usually two 
or three months in reaching vocal expression, 
here was a lad trying to chatter, and making 
fair headway at it in less than forty-eight 
hours.” The account says : About 3 o’clock 
in the morning after the operation, having re- 
mained dumb, but having taken all the nourish- 
ment offered him, with the appetite of a colt, 
the boy startled the night nurse in his ward 
by exclaiming; “I hear a car.” 

“You’re a funny little man to make such a 
speech as that,” said the astonished nurse, “but 
you must remember you’re sick and ought to 
keep quiet. So please go to sleep again,” 


“Won’t you give me a drink of water?” the 
voungster asked. The nurse complied, and 
that was the last heard of Terence until day- 
light. 

After breakfast he asked to be lifted into 
a chair and rolled to a window from which 
he could look out on the .street. Sparrows 
were twittering from a tree in the yard. 

“Oh, see the birds !” he murmured, as if 
envying their outdoor freedom. He pro- 
nounced the words bur-rds. Then he watched 
delivery wagons passing, and whenever a 
driver at that point urged his horse to in- 
creased speed the boy echoed the driver’s com- 
mand with a commanding “Gid-e-yap!” 

While he was thus enjoying himself with 
his new-found phrases the boy was asked to 
turn and shake hands with Dr. William L. 
Chapman as the man who made him talk. He 
grew shy as Dr. Chapman touched him, but 
soon, turning to the window, he started again 
in phrase-making. Dr. Chapman had kept 
mute, but as the boy broke into prattle the 
surgeon broke into tears. 

“Something must be getting on my nerves,” 
he said, as if to excuse his weakness, “but I 
had not deared to hope for this so soon. I 
had expected him to begin to learn to speak in 
about three months. This boy seems to have 
been touched by magic.” 

We do not marvel that the doctor thought 
that something was getting on his nerves. 


We add, this year. Miss Yvon- 
A New Face ne Bitrois, of Tours, France, 
to our list of correspondents. 
Miss Pitrois needs no introduction, having, 
for a long time, been prominent in the world 
of the deaf. vShe will, as it were “cover the 
old world,” and keep us in touch with the peo- 
ple and affairs on the other side. That she 
will add interest to our little sheet goes with- 
out saying, and that we shall all be wiser and 
better for our acquaintance with her and her 
writings may be safely guessed. 


It is saying a good deal of a paper pub- 
lished by the “printer boys” in a school for 
the deaf to say that it is “the only real illus- 
trated magazine for the deaf in America, and 
unexcelled by any other in the world,” and yet 
this is what the Ohio Chronicle says of our 
Silent Worker. 


The residential school is now conceded by 
all to be the school par excellence for the deaf. 

MY CROSS 

By Anne Reeve Aldrich 

I made the cross myself whose weight 
Was later laid on me. 

This thought is torture as I toil 
Up life’s steep Calvary. 

To think mine own hands drove the nails! 

I .sang a merry song 
And chose the heaviest wood I had 
To build it firm and strong. . 

If I had guessed — if I had dreamed — 

Its weight was meant for me, 

I should have made a lighter cross 
To bear up Calvary! 
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Perfect days. 


The thanksgiving season. 

We’ve much to be thankful for. 

Our dinner on the 28th was fine. 

Sadie Daily dined with us on Thursday. 

But two weeks until our Christmas holiday. 

Vito Dondiego has a little brother here now. 

Our second basket-ball team is fast coming to the 
front. 

The “Raindrops” is a great favorite among the 
children. 

Everybody thinks our new basket-ball uniforms 
are very pretty. 

Our Christmas entertainment promises to be a 
■very fine one. 

Express packages for the children were numer- 
ous on Thursday. 

We had quite a party of mammas and papas at 
<linner on the 28th. 

Since returning home, Frank Penrose has learned 
to drive a motorcycle. 

Miss Vail spent Monday at the Teachers’ College, 
New York, “observing.” 

Frank Hoppaugh visited his sister at the Normal 
School on Wednesday evening. 

Some forty boxes were received by the boys and 
girls on Wdne.sday and Thursday. 

Mr. Porter took a group picture of the children 
on Thursday and one of the teachers. 

The story of the cure of the little Prince Don, on 
Sunday morning, was most interesting. 

We already have quite a nice little fund for 
prizes at the closing exercises, next June. 

Nearly every one of our boys is now able to 
swim, thanks to the Wilbur Y. M. C. A. 

Johnny MacNee says tliat he prays every night 
for his papa and mamma. Nice of Johnny. 

“Popular Mechanics” and the “Technical World” 
have found great favor among our boys, of late. 

The little ones are learning a myraid of new 
■words from the construction of the new building. 

Louis Henemier, Mildred's brother, and a former 
pupil of our school, was married on Thursday. 

Six more children have been promised places in 
January. We scarce know where to squeze them in. 


The penmanship of George Brede has made a 
great change for the better, during the pa.st month. 

We had a series of heavy thuiider-showers on 
Sunday. Great weather for the 24th of November. 

James Thompson has the prettiest little baby- 
brother you ever saw. His mother had it here on 
Thursday. 

Our older pupils are becoming great readers, and 
large numbers of hooks are taken, each week, from 
the Library. 

Mr. Porter and his boys have finished printing 
our Christmas notices and parents will receive them 
in a day or two. 

Alfred Baimlin has his eye on a shoe-factory' in 
Newark where he expects to get work when he 
is done going to school. 

Our new building has been making slow progress 
during the past week, owing to the failure of the 
iron floor-rods to arrive. 

George Bedford thinks that old Santa Claus must 
be a very' busy man these days, and says he would 
like to see his workshop. 

Ernest Lesks sat around the infirmary, with a 
trifling cold, for a couple of days, early in the month. 
He says it is lonesome over there. 

Hartley Davis says that Frank Baker of the Ath- 
letics is a star player because he never smokes or 
drinks. There’s much in it Hartley. 

The dinners prepared by Mrs. Klein and Mrs. 
Stethacher on Thanksgiving Day were fit for kings 
and everybody enjoyed them to the full. 

Harriet .Mexander’s new coat is a very pretty one. 
atid she has the satisfaction of knowing that she 
earned herself a part of the money that paid for it. 


The Thanksgiving entertainment, consisting of 
games and plays during the day, and a reception 
and exhibition of moving pictures in the evening, 
was as enjoyable as any we have ever had. 

The ravages of Jack Frost arc everywhere ap- 
parent. He has robbed owr trees of every leaf 
and turned our grass sere and brown, and these 
mornings we see his footprints everywhere. 

John Garland says he is going to do all in his 
power to make the school the best in the world. 
If every other boy and girl here will turn in with 
him, it will not take long to bring about this greatly- 
to-be-desired end. 

Owning our own moving-picture machine gives 
us the advantage of selecting our own pictures and 
always having them interesting and unobjectionable. 
We have been averaging an exhibition every two 
weeks. 

Carmine Pace. George Oberbeck, Henry Hester, 
and Clarence Spencer were welcome vistors on 
Saturday, .^fter a good look at their old Alma 
Mater they left for Princeton, where they witnessed 
the Princeton- Yiile game. 

Our basket-ball team has gone into the erty league, 
which is composed of very strong and fast teams. 
Their first game was played Saturday evening with 
the Y. M. C. .'V.’s and they held their own well, 
loosing but by a very narrow margin. 

Oreste Palmieri received a postal card from Na- 
ples, Italj', the fore part of last week. It had on 
it a picture of the Palais Royal, which Oreste re- 
membered having seen when a boy. When Oreste 
gets rich perhai)s he will go back to Italy to live. 

One of our boys was ill-advised enough, the other 
day. to carve his name on the large pillar of the 
hack porch. The Advisory Committee took the mat- 
ter up and decided that he should indulge his pen- 
chant to the full during the next month in cutting 
all the kindling for lx)th kitchens. 


George Bedford is taking an especial interest in 
the concrete work, and says he is going to build 
himself a little concrete bungalow one of these days. 

Thomas Crowell is now working as a helper to 
his father on a new building up town, and is doing 
well. Thomas has no time for street corners and 
cigarettes. 

Mrs. Matlack has presented the school with three 
fine volumes of illustrated travel which the chil- 
dren already have discovered and are enjoying 
greatly. 

Mr. Sharp’s room is becoming quite an intel- 
lectual centre. You will find parties of the boys 
there almost nightly engaged in readings and dis- 
cussions. 

The boys in the wood-working department are 
making a bed for our fine new camera. The cam- 
era, by the way, is the finest one in Trenton, and one 
of the finest made. 

The problem confronting us just at present is 
how to get five hours daily in the academic depart- 
ment and a reasonable length of time in the indus- 
trial department. 

Charles Dobbins and .A.ndrew Dziak ran up to 
Princeton on their wheels to attend the Princeton- 
Yale game. Saturday a week. It was a pretty long 
run, but they said they were well repaid. 


The officer at the Pennsylvania railroad station 
sent for Mr. Markley on Wednesday to come to 
the station and get a boj- who was coming to our 
school. Mr. Markley got him. brought him in and 
took him to the dining-room to get supper. As soon 
as Mr. Mrkley’s back was turned the Ijoy disappeared 
and he has not been heard of since. 


Despite the fact that it has always been our rule 
to have a full holiday at Christmas and that no 
child shall go home at Thanksgiving or Easter, 
would you believe it. a mamma was unreasonable 
enough to insist that her child have a holiday on 
the 28th. We desire, again, to announce that it 
will be absolutely impossible for us to allow chil- 
dren to go home at these times. 

Eveiy seat in the little chapel of Trinity Church 
was occupied when Rev. C. O. Dantzer opened his 
regular monthly .service for the deaf. Sundaj' even- 
ing. the 29th ult. The appearance of Archdeacon 
Shepherd, who addres.sed the silent worshippers at 
the conclusion of the service, and the Misses Hart- 
man and Ramshaw who rendered in signs the hymn, 
“The Lord is My Shepherd” was doubtless an ad- 
ditional attraction. 

HONOR ROLL 


Marion Bailsman 
Edmund Bayer 
Louisa Beck 
Everett Dunn 
Ada Ernest 
William Felts 
Mildred Henemier 
Mildred Ludlow 
Frank .Madsen 


Cathryn Melone 
-■Antonio Petoio 
Margaret Renton 
Ruth Ramsliaw 
.■\nnie Savko 
Dawes Sutton 
Goldie Sheppard 
Catherine Tierney 
Elton Williams 
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By Mrs. E. Eloretice Lonif, Council Bluffi, la. 


“God rest you merry, gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay. 

Lor remember Christ our Sai'ior 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 

— Old Carol. 


HE Little Messenger, a monthly paper 
published by the British-Anierican 
Young Women's Christian Association 
of Paris, came to my notice the other 
_ day. It’s pages arc full of the world- 

wide helpfulness of tlie Association which teaches 
us to 



“Think truly and thy thought 
Shalt the xvorld's famine teed; 
Speak truly and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” 


This branch of tlie Association in Paris has sev- 
eral Americans on its list of officers and among 
them is Miss Grace Zorbaugh. the eldest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Zorbaugh, the deaf “Darby 
and Joan” of Council Bluffs. She is Acting Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Secretaries of the City Depart- 
ment of the branch and her name is mentioned 
frequently in the monthly program as one of the 
leaders in the prayer meetings. A neat B. A. from 
a Western college is attached to Miss Grace and 
she has had years of experience as a teacher of 
both the deaf and hearing. She can manipulate 
signs with all the ease of a real deaf-mute and, in 
time, she might widen her sphere of u.sefulness 
by getting acquainted with the deaf in Paris, which 
would be as easy as signs are the one true Volapuk 
of the whole world. 

❖ ❖ 

In Santa Monica, California, 


As God made it in the gladness of his Dreams, 

If ith the ne'cer-ending summer that forever o’er 
it gleams — 

The mystic seas beyond if in the sunlight's golden 
hre. 

And the Ray of San Diego in the Land of Hearts’ 
Desire,” 

there is a young dreamer of dreams, Howard L. 
Terry, who has captured one of his dreams and 
pressed it lietween the covers of a book and called 
it “The Dream.” “The Dream" is a drama in 
two acts, all given in exquisite verse by graceful 
dramatis personae during the short time of a sum- 
mer night “in the realm of bliss," which is reached 
by a moonbeam bright. This drama in verse is 
woven around “two love-sick mortals” with the 
inevitable rival and another woman with Satan (that 
monstrous mischief maker) 

‘‘Whose pleasure is mixing 
In other men’s fixing, 

And turning delight into gloom.” 

Fairies and spirits of the air combine with Cupid 
“in the realm of bliss” to reveal life and 
“What a maelstrom of distress 
Is the world’s unhappiness.” 

Then with “The Dream,” all of life revealing, there 
is taught the lesson all mortals must learn that 

“In mortal strength alone shall man advance 
In faith and simple life is man’s content." 

The book is beautifully printed on heavy white 
paper and bound between covers of thick paper in 
a cloud symphony of shaded russef with the title 
“The Dream” and the author’s name, Howard L. 
Terry, in artistic gold lettering. It is printed by 


Norman V. Lewds, of the Philocopheus Press in 
I,os Angeles, California. 

❖ ❖ 

-Across ihe sea in far-off Melbourne. Australia, 
there is a society of the deaf called “The Deaf and 
Dumb Society of 'Victoria.” The Society has a 
little paper of its owm under the management of 
Mr. John E. Muir. It is called “Our Monthly Let- 
ter” and is apparently printed from the original 
handwriting of the editor from stencils with .a 
multiplying machine similiar to our mimeograph or 
duplex printer. This gives it the form of a volu- 
minous letter in eight pages of 8 by to paper and 
has a sort of personal air in its contents that fas- 
cinate the interest. It has recently celebrated its 
ninth birthday most happily and the manager, Mr. 
Muir, is to be congratulated on the successful bring- 
ing up of the little one. 

The Mid-West Branch of the Gallandet .■\lumni 
Association always has a Gallaudet program in 
December to do honor to the memory of the father 
of deaf-mute education in this coimtr\- — Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. For the past ten years the 
December program has been a feature of the branch 
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MIS.S S.AKAH BELT. STRUBY 

First lady pn-sident of the G C. A. A. 

•Mid west Branch 

and all the mcm'icrs have learned everything pos- 
sible about the grand old man with heartfelt grati- 
tude. 

The president, Miss Sarah Bell Streby, who is 
the first lady president that the Branch ever had. 
as the men had always monopolized the honor, de- 
cided to have a little change of merely spending 
“an evening at Gallaudet" this time. 


The following program, daintily printed, will be- 
carried out on the Omaha side of the “Big Muddy t”" 

•AN EVENING AT GALLAUDET 

“At Dear Old Gallaudet” Mr. H. G. Long, ex’os. 

The Innocent “Ducks”. .. Mr. Robert Mullin, ex’14. 
The Ambiguous Freshies. .Mr. Perry Seeley, ex’o8. 

The Foppy Sophs Mrs. Harry G. Long, ’o& 

The Lordly Juniors Mrs. J. W’. Sowell, ’01. 

Those Dignified Seniors Mr. W. H. Rothert, ’98. 

Impressions of A Normal, Mr. F. Michaelson, N.’oS. 

(Speakers are limited to ten minutes each.) 

Since the fall opening of the Iowa school there 
have been several social affairs of the teachers, 
officers and pupils who realize that “all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

The latest and most important function w'as the 
W'edding anniversary of the good Superintendent 
and his wife, of which the city paper. The Non- 
paricl, gives the following account : 

W^EDDING ANNIVERSARY 

An especially delightful affair was the informal 
reception and banquet at the school for the deaf 
Tuesday evening, planned by the teachers in honor 
of the wedding anniversary of Superintendent and 
Mrs. W'. H. Rothert. Quantities of flowers and 
handsome gifts were received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rothert with a host of congratulations from many 
friends. In the evening a banquet was served in 
the chapel, which was beautifully decorated with 
flowers. An infornud program of toasts was given. 

❖ ❖ 

The universal usefulness of the finger alphabet 
(both double and single) is constantly demonstrated 
in the most unexpected ways. It is shown, in read- 
ing the life of Robert Louis Stevenson, that wonder- 
ful Scotchman and writer of classic literature, who 
died in the far off Island of Samoa. When Steven- 
son was weak from his frequent attacks of hemor- 
rhage, the doctor forbade speech. Then the re- 
sourceful author would dictate on his fingers in the 
deaf-mute alphabet to his step-daughter who acted 
as his stenographer and in that way pages upon 
))ages of his writings were accomplished. 

❖ ❖ 

In Omaha, Nebraska, there is a trio of handsome 
little boys who are the pride of their parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Waldo H. Rothert. They are Waldo, the 
eldest, aged eight years ; Harlow, the second, aged 
four years, and Maurice, the youngest, aged seven 
months. .-\11 three are happy, healthy boys with alt 
their normal faculties and behave themselves in the 
real boyish way of all boys. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rothert are both Gallaudetities and 
fir.st met in the halls of old Gallaudet, where so 
many matches have been made since co-education 
days commenced there. Mr. Rothert belongs to the 
class of 'q8 , Gallaudet, and was educated in the 
Iowa School and is a son of Superintendent Rothert 



MRS. WAl.DO H. rothert AND CHILDREN 
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of that school. He became deaf at the age of four 
years as the result of malpractice of the faiuily 
physician, during a slight illness with fever. 

Mrs. Rothert belonged to the class of ’oo for a 
year and a half, being called home by the death 
of her mother, and then did not return to college. 
She was Miss Florence Phelps, the charming 
daughter of Col. W. H. Phelps, of Carthage, Mo., 
who is a well known attorney of that state. She 
was educated in the St. Louis Day School. 

Wisconsin’s Industrial Exhibit a 
Big Success 

The industrial exhibit made by the deaf of Wiscon- 
sin at the state fair in Milwaukee, Sept. 10-14, under 
the auspices of the Wisconsin Association of the 
Deaf, was better than expected, considering the lim- 
ited time and e.xpense that was devoted to its ad- 
vertisment. 

It was held in the Rural School building which 
was granted the association free of charge by the 
Fair management. One of the Milwaukee dailies 
referred to it as "one of the novel and unique sec- 
tions" of the fair, it being the first undertaking of 
its kind in the state. The object was to enlighten 
the great hearing public with regard to the abilities 
of the deaf along variou.s lines. There was no com- 
petition for premiums. 

In some (juarters a mistaken notion seems to have 
obtained that it was an exhibit by school children. 
It was nothing of the kind. Neither the State School 
for the Deaf at Delavan nor the day schools or their 
pupils had anything (o do with it. It was simply 
by the deaf men and women of the state. 

Certain circumstances tendered to reduce the size 
of the exhibit hut by no means its quality. Every 
article put on disi)lay w;is a credit to the exhibitor, 
and the only regret is that there were not more of 
them. Whatever has hindered this first attempt from 
coming up to expectations will be taken up in due 
time and carefully considered by the president of the 
association ami the committee in charge of the af- 
fair, and full information and advice furnished fu- 
ture e.xbibitors and all cdher interested parties. 

The following is a list of exhibits ami by whom 
made : 

Stencil holder, invention— James Dudlev. Dela- 

van. 

Ten cartoons and lettering — lames Kearns, sign 
painter, Milwaukee. 

Ele\en photos of his iiJajestic studio— William 
Fitgerakl, LaCrosse. 

One centerpiece — Mrs. Robert Goldaspi, Chehov- 
gan. 

One tidy — Heleti Luebke, Two Rivers. 

One pin cushion and sofa pillow — Lillie Dumke, 
Neevah. 

Photos of interior and exterior of his shoe store — 
Win. J. O'Neil. La Crosse. 

Ten different samples of sewing and embroidery 
— .-Miina Gransee, Oconomowoc. 

Basket and fine embroidery work — Mrs. Charles 
Splcttstoesser, Milwaukee. 

Baby bonnet and centerpiece- .-^nna Gersdorf, 

Literary work — Warren Robinson. Delavan. 

Patent stone truck — Henry Zarling, Sheboygan. 

Pillow slips and one spread — Eva Hallida t blind 
and deaf), Milwaukee. 

Two centerpieces, sheets and pillow cases — Brid- 
get Dieveney, Delavan. 

One button, towel and pillow case — Ruth Rock- 
wood. Delavan. 

One centerpiece — Flora Toombs, Milwaukee. 

One sofa cushion — Mrs. II. G. Knoblock, Jlil- 
waukee. 

A large number of samples of canning and bak- 
ing — Mrs. Ed. Falk, Wausau. 

Paper dress — Mary Fossan, Delavan, 

Scarf — Carrie Gersdorf, Delavan. 

Two photos of his tailor shop — Frank McGuire, 
LaCrosse. 

The Bradley Knitting company of Delavan pre- 
sented the following testimonial concerning its deaf 
employees which was framed and hung up in a con- 
spicuous place : 

Warren Robinson, Chairman Commitfee Industrial 
lixhibit of the Deaf. City. 

Dear Sir; — We should like very much to make 
a display of the different articles made by the deaf, 
but the nature of our product is such tliat we can- 
not well do it. We feel, however, that the deaf 


have been very efficient help for us. and we are 
always glad to give them work when it is possible. 

Yours very truly, 

Bradley K.xitting Co. 

W. B. Tvrell, Vice-President. 

It should be mentioned that Otto Schult of Osh- 
kosh was prevented by illness from sending an ex- 
hibit of his work in iirinting and that Mrs. Charles 
Reed of Menasha forwarded a sanqile of her literary 
work as an author which never leached its destina- 
tion. 

In conclusion it is only fair to .say that those who 
helped to make so good a beginning in this difficult 
matter are entitled not only to the thanks of the 
committee but of the deaf of the whole state. — Dela- 
van Republican. 



Kev. James H. Cloud, Mrs. H. AteP. 
Bofsleater and her child in front of Mr. 
Cloud’s Home in St I.ouis Tl:is house 
was designed by Olof Hanson, the Heaf 
architect 



Rev. J. H. Cloud and H. MeP. Hof- 
steater's hoy in front of Christ Church, 
St Louis. 


The stream does not ri.se higher than its source, 
and with us government is not a remote something 
far away, hut just what wc, in our individual pre- 
cincts, will that it shall be. — Ellis Meredith. 


Covetousness bursts the sack and spills the grain. 
— Kenilworth. 


Birthd&y Party in Plainfield 

On Sunday, Nov. 24th, a gay party gathered at 
the home of !Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stengele, 622 E. 
7th St., Plainfield, X. J., in honor of their daughter 
Dorothy's fifteenth birthday. Friends of the family 
came from Plainfield, Newark and Brooklyn to parti- 
cipate in the merry-making. Prof. .A, G. Carpenter 
of Plainfield furnished the music and many were 
the beautiful .selections rendered by him. 

The young people joined in numerous games and 
their merry voices could be heard all over the house. 

Tlie refreshments were served as six r..M. The 
table was beautifully decorated with roses, chry's- 
anthemums and carnations. The menu was most 
elaborate. 

Among the guests present were .Mr. and Mrs. H.. 
Stengele and daughter Dorothy. Mr. and Mrs. T. 
H, Stengele, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Juhring, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. T. Jacobs, Mr. and -Mrs. J. Chenudlin, Mr. 
and Mrs. -X. G. Carpenter. Mrs. J. Patterson and 
two sons, Mr. J. Schloss. Mr. George Gildersleeve, 
Mr. George King, Mr. Wm. Cooper. Miss Mildred 
Poole, Miss Helen Bower and Miss Caroline Hen- 
nessey. 

.■\fter a delightful afternoon and evening the guests 
departed with pleasant memories of a delightful time 
on the 15th anniversary of tlic birthday of Dorothy 
Stengele. 



The above picture shows Mr. Boxley's crestfallen 
face over the defeat of Taft. 


New York 

“Little Women” i.s approaching the end of its 
second month at William A Brady's Playhouse, 
where the managerial invitation to the public to se- 
cure its scats three months ahead indicati’s the cer- 
tainty of a prolonged engagement. There will be 
four matinees during the coming week, on Wednes- 
day, Thanksgiving Day, Friday and Saturday. The 
extra Friday performance is given to satisfy the 
demands of large uumhers of people unable to secure 
admission to any of the other representations. Mr. 
Brady regards "Little Women” as the greatest piece 
of theatrical property he ever has controlled, and 
believes it will be as permanent in public favor as 
any .American play ever written. 'This calculation 
is based not alone upon the success of the stage 
version itself, but upon the fact that the animal sales 
of Louisa Alcott’s novel .still run from jo.ooo to 50,- 
000 copies, thus providing a new crop of enthusiastics 
every year. In all, more than 2,000,000 copies of 
“Little Women” have been sold in the United States 
during the forty-three years of its life Conservative 
publishers estiamte that at least five persons read 
every volume of fiction that is purchased, so that 
when Mr. Brady speaks of this novel as having had 
10.000,000 readers he probably is well within the 
actual facts. 
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By Jay Cooke Howard. Duluth, Minn. 


F course you have heard of the fel- 
low who has said that while such and 
such a thing might happen to some 
one else it surely could not happen to 
him. Of course it might happen else- 
where but not in his liailiwick. In the pursuit of 
the exclusive Impostor we have urged everyone 
everywhere to be on the jump — to educate the public 
before the advent of these fakers so they would be 
sure to catch them when they did come. It has 
been a peculiarity of persons living in towns having 
schools for the deaf to feel so cock sure these im- 
postors would not dare come to their sacred little 
municipalities that they have felt justified and quite 
sanctified to sit around twirling their thumbs. 

Now comes the news from Flint, Michigan, by 
way of The Mirror, that one of these impostors 
had helped himself to Supt. Clark’s stationery and 
forged Mr. Clark’s name to a certificate of char- 
acter— and got away with it. 

In the same mail came The Washingtonian with 
an account of two impostors who invaded Van- 
couver and were nabbed by the hustling Jimmy 
Meagher — the first State Chief to be appointed. 
Jimmy is making Washington state a hot place 
for this fraternity — bully for Jimmy. 

The moral of all that is “Get Busy.’’ “Go hump 
yourself.” There is not a single section of the 
country free from these people, and if you are going 
to do your part just start in and do it now. Preach 
the gospel of the independence and the pride of 
the deaf. Warn the public through the press of this 
Guild of Grafters. Be persistent — keep at it — do 
not give up — ^never say die — do it again. . Yes, 
this means YOU, dear “gentle reader.” You may 
not be much good “but every little counts,” as the 
rain drop remarked as it fell into the ocean. If we 
could get a move into every deaf person in the 
country for just about six months, the “deaf-im- 
postor” would be an extinct as the family of apodal 
cirripeds, called the proteolepadidae or as the cichtyo- 
pterygia, known in the common speech as the ichth- 
yosaurus. 

Some of our friends arc talking about postponing 
the meeting of the N. A. D. How lovely, after 
Cleveland and all Ohio has jumped in with both 
feet to make that convention a success. And what 
do they take us poor work-a-day people for? Many 
of the deaf are so wrapped up in the idea that the 
earth and the stars and the sun revolve around 
the schools for the deaf that the>- seem to imagine 
that all the w'orld takes three months v'acation in 
“the good old summer-time.” They seem to think 
that it would be fine, say to leave Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, or Oskaloosia, Wisconsin, and go to 
Cleveland and take in the N. A. D. Convention, then 
take a little jaunt down to Washington and help 
celebrate the 50th anniversao' of the founding of 
the college. From there go to Staunton, Virginia, 
and teach the teachers how to teach the young idea 
how to shoot. That would be a nice little jaunt 
but just figure the time it w'ould take. Each of 
these conventions is good for a solid week and 
it will take some time to travel. Call it a month 
all told. How many of us can spare so much time? 
.Another little consideration is the matter of dollars 
and cents. Most of us are dead broke after one 
convention. How many could stand three and get 
home with their best suits out of pawn. Then 
again — some fellows I know after one convention 


use up the available supply of hot water foot-baths 
and cracked ice packs for the head. It's ghastly to 
speculate how they would feel after three conven- 
tions in a row. Xein, nein, Pauline— one first in 
1913 and two chasers in 1914. Let the program 
stand ! 

Speaking of the dispute as to methods of instruc- 
tion, wouldn't it be well for the deaf who object to 
the pure oral system to state exactly the reasons 
why they think it undesirable, and to bring forward 
the evidence which has led them to that conclusion. 

— The Messenger. 

-And just to think, that at the convention of the 
N. A. D. at Colorado Springs practically the w'hole 
of the business sessions were used to elucidate this 
question. Everything else was crowded off the 
boards while suave Dr. Fox expounded on one 
phase of the question, while serious Mr. Hanson 
treated it from another standpoint and the canny 
Scotchman, McGregor, introduced his famous flea. 
Was all this earnest thought, this eloquence, this 
humor lost? Did the rarified air of Colorado waft 
it to such exalted altitudes it was lost to posterity? 
Or was the thunder of our “big guns” dissipated in 
the annalystic mind of our philosophical Mr. Jenkins, 
or weighed in the balance and found wanting? 
Mr. Jenkins is fair. He admits that the deaf love 
oralism with the same affection that children lavish 
upon castor oil. He thinks they will have to take 
it any way and is seeking a method of administra- 
ting the dose that will be acceptable to them. 

The deaf do not object to oral instruction. In 
fact, they rather envy those of their number who 
can speak well and read the lips. What they do 
object to is the restriction — tending toward the 
abolition of the sign-language. Say what you will, 
the deaf are more at home, and all things being 
equal have better times among themselves than 
they do with hearing people. Your “S. P.” Oralist 
is neither fish nor fowd and knows it and feels it. 
That is why you do not find seventy-five or a 
hundred orally taught deaf people at your teachers’ 
conventions ranting and roaring and jabbering and 
ready to fight at the drop of the hat for the “S. P.” 
oral method. At the Delevan Convention the deaf 
were out in force ready to fight for the Combined 
Method. If some of those resolutions prepared by 
misguided individuals had come before the con- 
vention, it is likely there would have been some fire- 
works. The castor oil might have been spilled. 

If the “S. P.” oral method is so excellent for the 
deaf, why do not those deaf persons who have been 
instructed under this method realize the fact and 
in the largeness of their love for their fellow' men 
— that love that made Ben Aadhem’s name “lead all 
the rest,” and not because the names were alpha- 
betically arranged — get upon the house tops and 
proclaim their blessings and pray that such bless- 
ings may fall on others. It would seem that either 
their moral growth were stunted before it learned 
the lesson of universal love and uplift or their 
mental qualifications disqualify them from express- 
ing that noble sentiment — or again — they, who have 
suffered, know the fallacy of the method and 
join the chorus that Mr. Jenkins mentions, further 
on in the same editorial, in protest against a method 
with such limitations and restrictions. 

This same editorial makes the assertion that many 
of the best educated of deaf persons were educated 
by the oral method. 

In an early number will The Messenger please 
give a list of some of those the writer had in mind 
when he made this statement. This is not a chal- 
lenge. It is an earnest search after information. 

We have travelled up and down this land of 
ours and have sought, earnestly and deligently for 
these phenomena. We are much excited over the 
near success of our quest. Possibly we can stick 
our left hand thumb through our suspender, pat 
Mr. Robert McGregor on the back and say; “There, 
Bob, is your flea. At last have we got our finger 
on it and it is not somewhere else.” 

The Buff and Blue is out at last after an unusually 



protracted period of incubation. The Editor in 
Chief assures u.s that the Faculty is a thing over 
which the Editorial Board has no control but hopes 
that it will see fit to mend its ways and that the new 
conditions inaugurated as to recitation hours “do 
not obtain long.” In our days it was usually the 
Facutly that W'as hoping for a change. The piece 
de resistence is Dr. Hotchkiss posing as a matri- 
monial agency shark. We would urge that, should 
any of our readers have affairs of the heart that 
were not progressing as smoothly as they wished, 
they take the matter up with the genial Doctor. His 
record and success are unique. 

With Messrs. Blattner and Sheridan waving the 
Dakota Banner that little paper will bear w'atching. 
We note with interest the sketches that are appear- 
ing therein that show the peculiar artistic ability 
of Tom. When Tom was a school boy he used to 
draw the mugs of members of the legislature on 
the black board in the chapel during their annual 
inspection of the school while the w’riter was down 
stairs hooking pies from the pantry. Those pies 
were destined for the consumption of our law mak- 
ers, but like many other things they missed their 
destiny. Mr. Blattner was editor of the Star when 
this same writer was college correspondent to The 
Companion and we recall that he took much in- 
terest in offering suggestions for the betterment of 
College Correspondence in general and Ours in 
particular. It is possible that his suggestions were 
the means of adding spice to the college letters of 
W. W. Beadell of The Journal, J. M. Stewart of 
The Mirror and other old time pen pushers of that 
period. 


Rev. J. H. Cloud in Los Angeles 

Through the efforts of a few deaf living in the 
vicinity of Los .Angeles who are interested in the 
general advancement of the deaf, the local deaf in 
particular, Rev. J. H. Cloud was enabled to spend 
a few weeks last summer in California. 

Rev. Mr. Cloud’s visit was the first appearance 
in many years of a deaf clergyman, hence a great 
deal of interest was manifested, and despite the 
fact that under such circumstances there always 
lies difference of opinion and religious sentiment, 
the deaf of Los Angeles are to be highly compli- 
mented on their generous and spontaneous good will 
and welcome. Several very interesting and instruc- 
tive lectures were given under the auspices of the 
Amopolo Club, services were held in St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathedral each Sunday during his stay, and these 
were well attended. Mr. Cloud was kept busy every 
day he was here renewing old friendships and mak- 
ing new friends ; several receptions were given in 
his honor, and the Frats came out strong in their 
appreciation. 

Los .Angeles is one of the very best places for 
the deaf to live and find enjoyment, there is a very 
good community of deaf already who know how to 
make life pleasant for themselves and for visiting 
deaf, but there is a lack of proper organization that 
must be looked into, and the coming of an ordained 
clergv'man, backed by his Church, should be given 
hearty encouragement. 

Howard L. Terry. 


Unsolicited 

By the way The Pelican would advise every one 
of its deaf readers (and hearing ones, too, if they 
wish to keep in touch with the “silent world”) to 
sulxscribe to the Sii.ENT Worker, the illustrated 
monthly magazine — a magazine it i.s — in order to 
read about and see the many illustrations concern- 
ing the deaf the world over. The subscription price 
is only fifty cents a year, which can be sent to “The 
Silent Worker, Trenton, N. J.” This is no paid 
advertisment but our candid opinion as to the worth 
of the magazine to the deaf. — The Pelican, Banton 
Rouge, La. 
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By J. H. MacFarlane, Talladega, Ala. 


thinpr for me to repeat, or have repeated, at church 
services for the hearing, the Lord's Prayer in the 
sign-iangnagc. 'I'hus rendered, if tlie signs arc 
made in the right spirit, this sublime expression of 
tlie soul is wonderfully impressive, and none hut 
e.ves blinded by prejudice can fail to see the beauty 
of it. 

The conclusion is that, if by the wildest sort of 
supposition, the sign-language is ever legislated out 
of commission it will not he the sane public hut a 
lot of insane bigots who will be responsible for 
the act. 


FACT THAT HAS BEEx\ STAR- 
ING US IN THE FACE all these 
years of dissensions over the sign- 
language as a means of communica- 
tion was recently noted by Dr. Smith 
in the Minnesota Conifianion. In substance it is 
that the many so-called “mutisms” that mar the 
written language of the deaf do not of themselves 
■constitute an argument against the sign-language 
any more than the broken English of a foreigner 
proves that his native tongue must be inferior to 
■“United States.” To rail at the sign-language be- 
cause it docs not conform strictly with English gram- 
mar is indeed a mark of an educated mind. For 
when it comes to the subject of languages the laugh 
is on us all. The novice in the use of signs who at- 
tempts to deliver an address in the silent language 
makes just as ludicrous a bungle as does the manual 
pupil who tries to write English straight. Rut be 
it said to the credit of the deaf that when one of 
their hearing brethren utters things in unintelligible 
signs his silent listeners usually have the good 
grace not to laugh. 

As a teacher of the deaf, I have from time to 
time jotted down some of the recurring verbal on- 
slaughts on the king’s English by pupils classed as 
■“mute,” and I herewith give samples of — well. I'll 
not tell where I got them till you have read them, 
hut instead I challenge any “pure-oralist” in the 
United States or Canada to tell me just by glanc- 
ing over them whether the following ungrammatical 
expressions were written by deaf pupils or not ; 
"/ love peach blossom so much.” 

“7 was so hypocrite." 

‘‘I joined to the funeral procession." 

“/ obeyed his demand." 

“I have some sad story." 

The poetries arc ” 

“7 loould be e.vactly same with you." 

Sounds like off-hand talk by some of the deaf, 
doesn’t it? Well, you’ll find every one of the above 
slips in the use of the “Mother Tongue” in an 
article by the Japanse Yeshie Markine, in McClures 
Magasine for September, 1911. We need only re- 
mark further that if any of the oralists who have 
read the above-named article are opposing the sign- 
language because of similiar expressions, they ought, 
for the sake of consistency, to take steps toward 
the suppression of the language of the Japanese. 

That the sign-language would become obsolete 
in ten 'years, was the bold prediction one of our 
oralist friends, made about two years ago, if the 
newspaper reported him correctly. Now% I do not 
claim to be a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, 
but the signs of the times, as I see them, are that 
signs are coming more and more into favor as a 
means of communication. What about the head of 
the Boy Scout movement in the United States 
adopting Prof. Long’s dictionary of signs as a 
manual? But, to come nearer home, I wish to state 
that not only have I so many requests for alphabet 
cards from hearing folks who dc.sire to learn how- 
to talk on their fingers, but also that some of these 
enthusiasts lately carried off my book of signs. 
What wdll seem more shocking yet to the ultra- 
oralists — a preacher in one of the largest churches 
in the city of ^Minneapolis, last summer, invited me 
to make the opening prayer at his evening service 
in SIGNS! Although not inclined to accept such 
a request. I finally yielded and was told afterwards 
that it did much good. It has become a common 


ONE OF THE MARKS OF A GREAT M.\N 
is that he is always willing to learn. .About a year 
ago I called attention to an article in the Century 
magazine by Dr. Francis E. Clark, President of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, in which 
he referred to Christian Endeavor societies in “asy- 
lums for the deaf and dumb.” I wrote the author, 
jiointing out that his designation of our schools was 
obsolete ; that it was being done away with by 
legislative enactment as an objectionable misnomer. 
Following is the reply, which 1 recently received 
from Dr. Clark ; 

Boston, M.\ss. 

Mv DEAR Mr. McFarlanE: — I thank you for your 
letter of September .trd, which I find on my desk 
as 1 return to my office ; and I also thank you for 
your correction of my use of the term "asylums for 
the deaf and dumb.” 1 shall bear it in mind when- 
ever I have further occasion to refer to these in- 
stitutions. 

Faithfully yours, 

Francis E Clark. 


Fraternity and its Mission 

FR.ATERNlTY is an association, its 
mission being to meet and honor broth- 
ers who are linked with us in the com- 
mon brotherhood of the order. The 
fraternity must be appreciated and 
honored by everx- lover of humanity w-ho under- 
stands the principles and work of the lodge. -As 
long as the world has suffering and sorrow the 
fraternity has a mission to perform and relieve 
them. Its mission is not strictly confined to the 
members of the fraternity, but it goes out to many 
others to see if sympathy and help are needed. Tt 
eticottrages the inqirovement of the spirit and mind 
that may be made useful to society. It also culti- 
vates the heart. It has been said “knowledge is 
pow'er.” It is true that knowledge must be obtained 
by cultivating and giving power to the intellect. 
But the power of intellect thus cultivated depends on 
the condition of the heart. If the heart is not 
right the power of increased knowledge will not 
do the society much good and it will be used for 
selfish purposes which are often contrary to har- 
mony and peace among men. Knowledge and heart 
balance each other. If the heart is good and not 
for selfish motives the power of knowledge will 
exert influence and action which will be of much 
benefit, not only to its possessor, but to all who 
come in contact and association. The cultivation 
of the mind and of the heart are practically ne- 
cessary. It teaches us to love our fcllowmcn and 
to perform such duties as the condition of the heart 
requires. Such love performs peace and harmony 
and leads to the comfort and happiness of others. 
I refer to the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. During the Convention held at Columbus, 
July I to 6, the delegates and visiting members went 
en masse to the picnic at the Ohio Home for the 
Aged Deaf on the 4th and its receipts for the bene- 
fits of the Home were the largest of any previous 
picnic yet held. It was a record breaker. It shows 
that the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf is 
built on charity and does not slight the well-being 
or comfort of the aged. On the other Iiand, when 
I lived in Dayton 1 was a member of the Dayton 
Division No. 8, the board of managers of the Home 
having added a farm to the home which was mort- 
gaged. It desired to get rhl of its indebtedness on 
the farm and sent subscription papers to the deaf 




of Ohio asking for money. Some members of the 
Dayton Division and their wives solicited subscrip- 
tions among their hearing friends and brothers and 
sent them to the board. It was about four years 
ago. Then the mortgage rni the farm was cancelled. 
The spirit of the .National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf is indeed active in animating the heart and 
governing the life of every good Frat. The N. F. 
S. D. teaches us reverence for and obedience to 
God as our Creator and Father. It recognizes the 
Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of -Man, for 
“God hath made of one blood of men for to dwell 
on the face of the earth.” its mission is to lead 
the ignorant in the right path and enlighten them. 

It is true that the N. F. S. D. has been attacked on 
and misrepresented and its actions have been ex- 
posed to the ridicule of the public and its doom has 
been predicted. But it stands like a majestic moun- 
tain around which fierce storms howl and over its 
head thunders roar and lightenings dart their ton- 
gues of flames from the clouds against it. But it 
will remain firm and will lift its head high up 
towards the sky when the storms cease, and op- 
position and prejudice will be overcome and even 
its enemies who have once frowned on it will 
be converted into friends and members. 

Some argue that whh the establishment of a 
division of the N. F. S. D. in the State of Ohio 
the Home for the Aged will be hurt to some ex- 
tent and less money will be given. Why, there are 
many deaf persons who carry life insurance policies 
and who are members of the Independence Order of 
Foresters and of the American Insurance Union. 
Why are they against the N. F. S. D. ? I think it 
is a poor excuse. The N. F. S. D. is as good as 
any fraternity. That will disprove this argument 
The Frats have sent more contributions to the 
Home than before the establishment of the divi- 
sions of the N. F. S. D. in Ohio, for they believe 
in practical benevolences which the fraternity teaches 
them. The officers of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress. having recognized the ability and good 
management of the N. F. S. D. admitted it into 
the National Fraternal Congress. Now the N. F. 
S. D. is on an equal footing with the hearing lodges. 

It would be a nice thing if the N. F. S. D. would, 
after awhile, build a fraternal home of their own. 
I have visited the Odd Fellows’ Home situated in 
Springfield. It is. indeed, a majestic home. The 
Home Building Fund was created by a tax of one 
dollar per member for one year. The mamintenance 
fund is made up of a tax of forty cents per member 
per year. The furnishing of the rooms is done by 
lodges. .An average alttendance for the year is 
Z44; expense per capita, maintenance per year, is 
$146.36 or per week $z.8l ; disbursements for main- 
tenance only arc $35,712.19 per year. Suppose there 
are 1.600 inemlters of the N. F. S. D. .An assess- 
ment of one dollar a member each week for one year 
toward the home building fund would come up to 
$83,200.00. It will be easily seen that we could 
build a home with the money if we keep up the 
spirit, the pride and the expense of its support. 
.An assessment of fortx- cents per week for the main- 
tenance fund would reach $3.3,200.00 per year. Say, 
if there were twenty-five aged Frats in the home, 
the cost of supporting an aged frat would be 
about $2.75 per week, or twenty-five aged Frats at 
$-•75 per week, for one year, would l>e $3,575.00. 
Thus it will be seen that the $33,200.00 based on an 
assessment of forty cents per week for one year 
from 1.600 members, would last about ten years at 
least. Here is a splendid opportunity for the or- 
ganization of such a home for the aged frats. 

J. Ernest Pershing. 


First Deaf Mute — "He wasn't so very angry, was 
he?" 

Second Deaf Mute — “He was so wild that the 
words he used almost blistered his fingers.” — Pitts- 
burg Leader. 

‘God bless you" is the old-fashioned summing-up of 
sincere affection, without the least smirk of studied 
civility. — George Eliot. 
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*Ihe Origin gf the O. W. L. S. 

For over two years I have been endeavoring to 
write an account of the founding of the O. VV. L. S. 
The request that I do so has come from more than 
one source, and particularly from the national Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Divine, who had been informed that the 
first minute book of the O. W. L. S. was not to be 
found. The matters that have '■ngaged my atten- 
tion, however, have been so maf'y that I have de- 
ferred this one till I could obtain some data to 
assist my memory. I have kept no written or 
printed accounts. 

It is now very nearly twenty-one years since 
the O. W. L. S. was founded, which was in the 
early winter of the college year of 1891-92. It was 
planned by nobody in particular, but by all the 
young women students together. During my first 
year at college, 1888-89, we lived in the house of 
Dr. Gallaudct on Kendall Green, his family having 
removed temporarily to Hartford. Co-education 
was at that time an experiment at Gallaudet, and 
we did not attempt any kind of organization, ex- 
cepting meetings of the Kings' Daughters, which I 
think Rosa Halpen, 92, had in charge. In the spring 
of 1889 the education of both sexes was made a per- 
manent feature of the college work, and the college 
girls were given the upper rooms in the main build- 
ing of the Kendall School. During our first two 
years in these quarters we did not organize, but 
during the year of 1890-91 the subject was fre- 
quently discussed. As soon as we girls knew that 
we had won a permanent entrance into the college, 
we knew that our own organizations as distinct from 
those of the boys, w'ere simply a matter of time and 
initiative. 

We girls were always welcome to the meetings 
of the boys’ “Lit” and always enjoyed attending 
them, especially when any of the fntellectual leaders 
took part in a debate or rendered an essay. But 
our attending these meetings gradually made us 
more and more dissatisfied to have none of our 
own. We felt that we could do it too. And we 
wanted to do it differently, and not pattern after 
the “Lit” or any of the societies in the various state 
schools from which we had come. We had great 
dreams of an organization that should be literary, 
dramatic, social, — that should, in short, be flexible 
enough to include all that we might devise of both 
headwork and frolic. In the late fall of 1891 fre- 
quent preliminary meetings were held in the room 
where dear old Prof. Porter had his library, the 
room where the girl students always assembled, and 
where all the meetings of the O. W. L. S. took 
place as long as I remained at college. Many other 
things, of which h is not my intention to speak here, 
took place in that same room. 

The charter members of the society were .-Mto 
Lowman '92, afterwards Mrs. Kavanaugh ; Lulu 
Herdman ’93. now Mrs. J. H. Cloud; Lily Bickslcr 
’94, afterwards Mrs. B. R. .\ilabough; Hannah 
Schankweiler ’94, now Mrs. Stephen Shuey ; May 
Martin ’95, afterwards Mrs. H. L. Stafford: Minnie 
Mickle ’96, afterwards Mrs. J. C. Howard; Jose- 
phine Daly ’96, now Mrs. O. Regensburg; Augusta 
Kruse ’95, now Mrs. J. W. Barrett; Laura Fred- 
erick, ’95, now Mrs. Gilbert Erickson; Grace Rhodes 
’94, now Mrs. Frank; Emma Keirshner ‘94, Mary 
Gorman ’95; Christine Thompson ’95; Bertha Block 
’96, now Mrs. Barnes; Helen Price ’96. now Mrs. 
Elmer Hannan, and myself. The list is as complete 
as I can make it from memory at this distance of 
time. Together we worked out the plan of the so- 
ciety. To select a name for it was a difficult matter. 
Each girl was to think of one or more names, and 
then we were to vote on the most appropriate one. 
May Martin it was who thought of the happy name of 
the O. W. L. S., and also of the words for which 
these letters stand. It was unanimously adopted. 
The constitution was then written out, and the pro- 
visions voted on by the assembled girls. I re- 
member distinctly that I wrote the oath binding all 
members to secrecy as to the meaning of the let- 
ters of our name, and a funny jumble of words it 
was. The same oath was still in use a few years 



MR A\D MRS. JOHN BARRY TRUNDLE 
On September 4th, 1912, Mr. John A. Trundle 
of Centerville, Md., and Miss Annie B. Barry of 
Baltimore, were married in Grace Episcopal Church 
by the Rev. O. J. Whildin. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Trundle are widely known to and very popular among 
the Deaf of Maryland. Mrs. Trundle has for years 
been a helpful and enthusiastic Mission Worker in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Trundle is a successful truck farmer paying 
particular attention to the growing of celery for 
which Tabot Co., Mo., is noted. 


ago, I am told by an owl who came after my time. 
1 have never heard of an owl so disloyal as to 
break this oath, and our name has always remained 
a mystery to all not initiated. 

For the following accounts of the organization 
and the names of the first officers 1 am indebted to 
Jay Cooke Howard ’95, who has kept them in his 
scrap-l)Oo!is. and kindly looked them up and sent 
me copies at my request. The first is taken from 
the Deaf-Mutes' Journal of January 17, 1892, and 
was written by Martin M. Taylor under the name 
of "M. M. T. 92 

"The young ladies of the college have formed a 
Literary Society of their own. The meetings will 
he tri-weekly. The first meeting took place last 
Friday evening. Miss Agatha Tiegel ’93. is Presi- 
dent. Miss Martin ’95. Secretary, and Miss Bickslei 
’94, Critic. Misses Lowman ’92, Frederick ’95, and 
Herdman '93 compose the Executive Committee. 
The object of the Society is similiar to that of the 
boys, with the addition of tableaux, charades, story- 
telling, etc.” 

The second account is taken from the Minnesota 
Conipan'ion of about the same date as the above, 
and the writer is Mr. Howard himself under the 
name of "Jay" : 

"We leam that the young ladies have started a 
literary society. It is to be on an entirely different 
plan from that of our "Lit.’’ Instead of the essay, 
debate, dialogue, declamation, programme, they will 
have .n more varied programme which will be al- 
tered each meeting by the President, There will 
be charades, characters taken from books and many 
other literary exercises. Meetings will be held 
every three weeks, and officers elected every term. 
The President is Miss A. Tiegel '93, Miss Martin 
’95. Secretary and Miss Bickslcr ’94, Critic.” 

I was a shy and akward girl of eighteen at the 
time, and well remember the struggles I had to 
overcome my diffidence and appear at ease while 
I presided. At the end of the second term or sem- 
ester of 1891-92 Miss Lowman was elected Presi- 
dent for the last term, as she was our first and 
only senior. .\t the next election, in the fall of 
1892, I was again chosen President, .-^s Miss Herd- 
tnan, ’93, did not return to college for her last year. 


I was the only senior among the girls during the 
year of 1892-93. and the first girl to complete the 
full course of study. In consideration of this the 
girls, on motion of Miss Martin, elected me to re- 
main in office for the full college year of three 
terms, till I graduated in June 1893. 

The names of the other officers who served while 
Miss Lowman was President, and of those who 
served with me during the year of 1892-93, I have 
forgotten. The}' can be obtained from the college 
correspondence of the time in the deaf press, and 
some of them from the first volumne of the Buff 
and Blue, the first number of which was issued 
some months after the O. W. L. S. w'as started. 

During the founding of the society, and while it 
was in its early infancy, we had the kindly interest 
and encouragement of Dr. Gallaudet and the faculty.^ 
They attended our first public meeting and were 
judges at our first public debate. Without their 
sympathy we should not have ventured to proceed, 

I believe that I have now given the main facts 
concerning the origin of the girls’ club at Gal- 
laudet. As the years have passed I have watched 
with pleasure and pride the growth of the O. W. 
L. S., and have often regretted that distance haa 
prevented my attending any meetings since my 
graduation. The girls at Gallaudet have been faith- 
ful to the design with which the O. W. L. S. was 
started, and have carried it to a success of which 
the charter members did not dream. 

Agatha Tisgel Hanson, Gallaudet ’93. 

Corretion Notice 

In my letter published in your October issue, 

I stated that Mrs. Agatha Tiegel Hanson was not 
the first President of the O. W. L. S. Society. That 
was an error which I regret. But although one of 
the original “Owls ’ who called my attention to Mrs. 
A. K. Barrett’s article as mentioned in my letter, 
said she clearly remembered that when the society 
was organized, she saw Mrs. May Martin Stafford 
make the opening address as its first president, and 
although I had had the impression for a long time 
that Mrs. Stafford was the first president of the 
society, I w'as by no means certain about that until 
I had made inquiries in other directions. Now I 
have just received the positive information that Mrs. 
Hanson and not Mrs. Stafford was the first presi- 
dent. With apologies to Mrs. Hanson for the error, 

1 am sure, however, that she will admit the fact 
that it was Mrs. Stafford who first planned the O. 
W. L. S. Society and who first gave it its name. 

AN EXPLANATION 

The November number of the Silent Worker and 
my letter to that paper correcting my correction 
which appeared in the October issue, crossed each 
other, 

I have noted both Mr. Olof Hanson’s correction 
and Mrs. A. K. Barrett’s explanation. I do not at all 
question their statements, but 1 wish to explain that 
when, in my first correction, I mentioned Mrs. Han- 
son’s failure “to disclaim credit which did not be- 
long to her,” I meant the credit of organising the 
O. W. L. S. Society. 

H. L. Stafforp. 

Duluth, Minn. 

She is a Suffragist. 



daughter of OSCAR H. REGENSBURG, VTtNICE, CAL. 
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CLIPPINGS 

BY J. L. JOHNSON 

Mr. Paul Kees, a deaf printer from 
New Jersey, called on us recently. He 
is at the Printers’ Home taking the 
tuberculosis treatment, and apparently 
being much benefitted by the Colorado 
climate. — Colorado Index 

It is surprising how many parents 
will keep their deaf children out of 
school, on one pretext or another — sel- 
-dom giving a good reason for so doing. 
The deaf child is more dependent than 
the hearing, and its education is more 
important. — The Deaf Oklahoman. 

It is generally known that Mr. C. P. 
"Rodgers, who was killed last year by an 
accident to his airship at Long Beach. 
Cal., was deaf. He was a native of 
Pittsburgh, and an attack of scarlet fever 
in childhood left him without hearing. 
His speech was fairly good. Last year 
he crossed the continent in his ship, and 
the record for distance still stands. — 
Western Pennsylvanian. 

Scientists at work on a universal lan- 
guage have one symbol to start with that 
already has the same meaning the world 
•over,” a traveler said. “That is the 
-skull and crossbones. Its speech is even 
more universal than music or money. 
Musical values differ in different coun- 
tries. so does money, but from one end 
of the earth to the other a skull and 
crossbones means poison.” — West J'ir- 
£inia Tablet. 

Very often the question is asked: 
Why don't the adult deaf and dumb read 
more? It is a point that ha.s much to 
do with the pupils after the school 
period has been passed. Do the old 
pupils really take to reading much in 
their after school life? The answer 
•is, “There are degrees of learning like 
everything else. “Thousands of hearing 
people do not read much else but a half- 
penny paper, and even then they turn in- 
-stinctively to the sporting columns only. 
The political situation, or the risks of 
foreign invasion, are simply nothing in 
comparison with the latest league match- 
es. If the friends of the deaf can not, 
or will not, take interest in literature, 
it is unreasonable to expect the deaf 
themselves to do so. 

They go with the .stream, and the 
main thing is the home surroundings. 
— British Deaf Times. 

We were very much amused a few 
evenings ago at a half-grown deaf boy 
who had just arrived for the first time. 
Everj-thing was strange to him and he 
made no effort to conceal his wonder- 
ment. He had evidently never before 
seen deaf persons in conversation, and 
the sign-language was a mystery to 
him. He stood quitely for a time look- 
ing on with the greatest interest while 
a group of boys were using vigorous 
gestures in telling of the pleasure.s and 
exploits of the summer. The new- 
comer could see that every motion of 
the hand carried some meaning with 
it, and he determined to at once avail 
himself of this mysterious method of 
communication. Unobserved by any- 
■one but the writer he walked off quietly 


to an obscure corner and turning his 
face to the wall, began to gesticulate 
wildly. If his signs were not exactly 
the genuine article he evidently thought 
they were just as good, and after prac- 
ticing awhile he walked back to the 
group of boys and undertook to show 
off his newly-acquired accomplishment. 
But somehow or other his system 
wouldn’t work, and when the boys after 
concealing their amusement for a time 
finally broke away in a hearty laugh, 
he walked away with an air of disgust 
as much as to say, if you don’t like 
my way of making signs I shall not put 
myself on intimate terms with you. — 
The I’irginia Guide. 

A $6000 DEAF FARMER 
Robert S. Taylor, 1901 graduate of 
Gallaudet College, has made a success 
of his farm at Mount Olive, N. C. The 
gross value of the products last year 
amounted to at least ?6,ooo, and this 
left him with a big balance on the right 
side of the ledger. He manipulated his 
crops so as to get more than one, some- 
times three, from the same field. His 
strawberries, honey, and poultry brought 
in a good part of the sum total. His 
experience and success are full of en- 
couragement to energetic and intelli- 
gent deaf men to take up farming. Ro- 
bert is thankful that he left his pro- 
fession of teaching as early as he did, 
and his advice is to waste no time phil- 
andering around a school for the deaf, 
but to go right in and get an early start. 
— Buff and Blue. 


ORIGIN OF THE CHATAUQUA 
SALUTE 

You have seen the Chatauqua salute, 
that mute tumult of waving handker- 
chiefs, have no doubt often wondered 
how the unique demonstration origin- 
ated. Bishop Vincent, the venerable 
founder of Chatauqua, tells an interest- 
ing story of the origin of the salute. 

In the early days of Chatauqua, a dis- 
tinguished deaf-mute was invited to 
address the assemhly. In the finger- 
language of the mute, he spoke to an 
audience of five thousand. An inter- 
preter, standing at his side, conveyed 
the address to the audience in the spoken 
word. At frequent intervals, the distin- 
guished speaker moved the listeners to 
great applause executed in the regula- 
tion methods of clapping the hands. The 
speaker saw but he could not hear the 
applause Seated on the platform was 
Vincent. The pathos of the situation, 
consisting of the speaker's inability fully 
to comprehend the spirited volume of 
the applause, struck him forcibly. 

Unseen by the deaf-mute Bishop Vin- 
cent silenced the interpreter for a mo- 
ment. caught the attention of the audi- 
ence, and requested them, at a signal 
from him, to dravv each a handkerchief 
from their pockets, and wave them aloft 
in token of appreciation of the visitor’s 
speech. 

Presently Bishop \'incent began wav- 
ing his handkerchief, following an im- 
pressive passage in the address, and in- 
stantly the great assembly room broke 
into a silent tumult of waving hand- 
kerchiefs. The effect upon the speaker 
when the significance of the act of 
the audience burst upon him, was su- 
preme. Never had he beheld such a 
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demonstration before. The dramatic 
appreciation of his efforts by the audi- 
ence moved him to tears, and he sank 
into his chair, unable to finish, while 
the huge audience w-aved and waved. — 
The Colorado Index. 


A DEAF AND DUMB BRAKEM.AN 

For many years there was employed 
on the Bangor end of the. Portland divi- 
sion of the Maine Central Railroad a 
deaf and dunib brakeman. In the years 
that I knew him he was on the most 
particular part of a freight train — the 
head end. That was back in the 8o's. 

His run was from Bangor to Water- 
ville and return, on a local freight, and 
his conductor was the late Dan West- 
cott. Many wondered how he could 
make himself understood and also un- 
derstand the oniers that were given to 
him. 

This was done by signs. He always 
worked with the same crew. The men 
got accustomed to him, and could do 
their work as quickly as if he had the 
use of all his faculties. He was al- 
ways on the watch. 

Those were the days of handbrakes 
and link-and-pin couplings. No matter 
what part of the train he might be on. 
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he would always know when they whist- 


led for brakes and would be tlie first 


man on the job. He was always very nothing serious — just a finger pinched 
fortunate about accidents and proudly a little. 

pointed to his complete equipment of He was called “Dummy.” I douhl if 
fingers — something old freight brakemen : many knew his real qame. He went on 
could seldom do. Only once in the his last run some years ago. — Railroad 
years I knew him was he hurt. It was ' Men’s Maga::ine. 

- b . lOUl ii, t Ri- '• . ‘ :■ 
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‘The 

TRENT 


(io to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night’s entertainment 

“Pk attractions from tbt ormost Metropoli- 
tan Theatres 



I 


B.F. KEITH’S THEATRES 

LAYING THE KEITH VAUDEVILLE I 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 

DIRECTORY ef THEATRES 

B, F. KEITH’S Union Sq. Theatre. B’dway & iqtli St. 

Higrhclas.s Vaudeville 
B, F. KEITH’S Colonial Theatre, B’dway & 63 & 64 Sts. 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B, F. KEITH’S Alhambra Theatre, 7th Ave. & 125th St 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH'S Bronx Theatre. Highclass Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH’S Harlem Op<ra House, 125th St. & 7th Ave. 

KEITH’S STOCK COMPANY. j 

A di.stinguished Company of Stellar rank Artists pro<l- j 

ueing only most recent Broadway successes. Matinees 
daily A new production each week. 

BROOKLYN 

B. F. KEITH'S Orpheum Theatre i 

B. F. KEITH’S Bu-shwick Theatre 

B. F. KEITH’S Greenpoint Theatre 

B. F. KEITH’S Novelty Theatre 

B. F. KEITH’S Crescent Theatre | 

OTHER CITIES j 


••ROMET ET JULIO.” 

(With no apologies to Shakespeare.) 

it was in ancient Italy a deadly hatred grew 

Between old “Calib” Capulet and “Moses” Mon- 
tague ; 

Row “Moses” had an only son, a little dapper beau, 

The pet of all the pretty girls, by name young 
Romeo. 

And “Calib” had a little girl just home from board- 
ing school. 

Miss Juliet was her Christian name, for short they 
called her “Jule.” 

'I'o bring the lady “out” he gave a ball at his planta- 
tion. 

And thither went young Romeo, without an invita- 
tion. 

One, Tybalt, kinsman to the host, began to "growl” 
and “pout,” 

And watched an opportunity to put young Romeo 
out ; 

But “Calib” saw the “game” and said, “Now cousin 
don’t be cross,” Behave yourself or leave the 
room; are you or 1 the “boss?” 

When Juliet beheld Romeo, his beauty did enchant 
her ; 

And Romeo he fell in love with Juliet “instanter.” 

Now, lest their “dads” should spoil the fun, but 
little time they tarried, 

Away to “Squire” Lawrence sped, and secretly were 
married. 

Oh, cruel fate ! that day the groom met Tybalt in 
the square 

And Tybalt being very “wroth” at Romeo did swear, 

And Romeo his weapon drew, a knife of “seven 
blades,” 

.And made a gap in “Tibby's’’ ribs and sent him 
to the “shades.” 

The watchman came, he took to flight down alley, 
street and square. 

The “coppies” ran. and caught their man and took 
him to the “mayor.” 

Then spoke the worthy magistrate, (and savagely 
did frown. ) 

"Young man you’ll have to lose your head or else 
“vamose" the town. 


B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Boston 

B. F. KEITH’S New Theatre Philadelphia 

B. F. KEITH’S Hippodrome Cleveland 

B F. KEITH’S Prospect Theatre .Cleveland 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Columbus 

B. F. KEITH S Theatre . .Toledo 

B. F. KEITH’S Tlieatre Cincinnati 

B. F. KEI'TH’S Theatre Louisville 

B. F, KEITH'S Grand Opera House Indianapolis 

B. F. KEITH’S Bijou Theatre Boston, Mass. 

B. F. KEITH’S New Theatre Portland. Me. 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Lowell 

B. F. KPllTH’S New Theatre Manchester N. H. 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Jersey City 

B. F. KEITH S Theatre ..Providence 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Pawtucket 


F. F. Proctor’s Theatres 

WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

DIRECTORY qf THEATRES 

Proctor’s 5th Ave. — Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts every 
Sunday. 

F. F. Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre, f Continuous ii a.m, 
F. P'. Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre. I to ii h.m. kefined 
F. F. Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre. | Vaudeville changed 
Monday and Thursday. Latest Photo Plays changed 


daily. 

F. F. Proctor’s New Theatre Newark, N, J 

F. F. Proctor’s Park Place Theatre .'ewark, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyric Theatre Newark, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Bijou Park Newark. N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Albany, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Bijou Park Albany, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Annex Albany. N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Troy, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyceum Theatre. Troy, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Cohoes, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Jersey St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Broad St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Plainfield. N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Opera House Plainfield, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Mt. Vernon, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Perth Amboy, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre. Port Chester, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Schenectady, N. Y 


F. F. PROCTOR’S BIG STOCK COMPANY, 

Also affiliated with one hundred other theatres in the 
United States and Canada. 


He choose the last and left his bride in solititude 
to pine ; 

".Ah, me!” said he, “our honeymoon i.s nothing but 
moonshine I” 

.And then to make the matter worse her father did 
em!:arass 

By saying she must give her hand to noble county 
Paris. 

’’This suitor is a goodly youth, today he comes to 
.woo : 

If you refiKse the gentleman I'll surely “wallop” 
you.” 

The "Squire” he bade her go to bed and take some 
“lanndanum.” 

"’Twill make you sleep and seem as dead, there 
can'st thou dodge this blow.” 

.A humbugged man your pa will be, a blest one 
Romeo." 

She drank, she slept, grew wan and cold, they 
buried her next day. 

That she’d "piped out,” her Lord got word way out 
in Mantua. 

Quoth he, “of life I’ve had enough ; I’ll hire “Bluff- 
kins” mule. Lay in a pint of baldfaced rum and 
go tonight to “Jule.” 

Then rode he to the sepulcre ’mong dead folks, bats 
and creepers, 

.And swallowed down the burning dose when Juliet 
open’d her “peepers.” 

“.Are you alive,” or is it your ghost? Speak quickly 
before I go.” 

“.Alive,” she cried, “and kicking too, “Art thou my 
Romeo ?” 

“It is your Romeo, my faded little blossom, O Juliet 
is it possible that you were acting possum?” — 

“I was, indeed, now let’s go home. Pa’s spite will 
have abated. 

What ails you. love, you stagger so. Are you in- 
toxicated ?” 


AROO 

GASLIGHT 

PAPER 

makes best photographic prints. 

Great latitude, depth, softness 
and richness. These characteristics 
belong to ARGO. It reproduces ev- 
ery bit of detail there is in the nega- 
tive ; it is brilliant in high lights, half 
tones and shadows. 

Send for “Tipster” — full of 
photographic infoiniation — free. 

Defender Photo Supply 
Company- 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 



INVESTMENT BONDS 


SAMUEL FR.ANKENHEIM, 

54 CATHEDRAL PARKWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CORRESPONDENT 

OK 

LEE,' H1GGINSON& CO. 

NEW YORK ROSTSON CHICAGO 


COHAN and HARRIS 

New York Enterpritei 

Gkorgk M, Coha.n Theatre Gaiety Theatre 

Broadway and 43rd St. 46th St. & Broadway 

Astor Tlieatre Grand Opera House 

Broadway and 46th St. 23rd St. and Eighth Ave. 


“No, no, my love, I took some stuff that caused a 
little fit,”— 

He staggered hard to tell her all but couldn’t so he 
quit. 

In shorter time than it takes a lamb to wag its 
tail or jump. 

Poor Romeo was as stiff and pale as any white- 
washed pump. 

Then Juliet seized that awful knife and in her 
bosom stuck it — 

Let out a most terrific yell, fell down and “kicked 
the bucket !” 

“ 0 .” 
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tU British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated monthlT magaaine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

4.EADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (prepaid) 
40 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
■will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

Che British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 





THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The first and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever .gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 

What’s been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 

Dfj goods & Housefurniskings, 
Trenton, N. J. 




F. S. Katzenbach 
& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Baraware 


Grates 

Beatm 


tile Beaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


facings 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Cor potation Stocks and Jiotids 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

l^hlic Sendee Corporations 

Are sucembing to Public Ownership with 
lo-s to the holders of their inflated scurities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.’’ 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in Security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage I,oans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be plea.sed to submit detailed in- 
formation descibing our offerings in F'irst 
Mortgage Doans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-2J2 Providene Building Duluth, Minn. 


f 

COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCriVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 


Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear. Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occa.sion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes. Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOUE OF 


GUNSON 


College Br&.nd 
Clothes 


I 117-119 East State Street 

I Trenton, N. J. 





Circulates Everywhere all the Time 
FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 

Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 

Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN. 

515-17 W. i6otli St, New York City. 


PAINTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER'S 

PAINTS 


8 and lo So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N. J. 


1 
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^THE NEW JERSEYvM«kW»s 

Slate 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparator5' to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to I58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modem 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 


Vn 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KSNDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


WM. G. SCHAtIFFLER 
John P. Murray 
Jos. S. Frelinghuysen 
Melvin A. Rice 


D. Stewat Craven 
Robert A. Sibbold 
Edmun d B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers nf ^Iht Board 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
J. Brognard Betts.. 
Edwd I. Edwards.. 


President 

Secretary- 

Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T he new jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the Slate, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufi&cient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
r^uired to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary in^miation in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompained by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
ouL Blank forms of applications and any de.sired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the followung address: 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


Teachers of the|/New Jersey^SchooI for the Deaf 

Industrial Department 

GEORGE S. PORTER 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 

J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON.... 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.. 


Academic Department 


Printing and Engraving 

( Kindergarten 
” ' ( and Drawings 

. . ..Wood- working 

Shoemaking 

Dress-making 

Dress-making 

1 Millinery and 
Embroidery 

Physical Director 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS MARJORIE G. BOUSFIELD 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS CLAUDIA WILLIAMS 
MISS JULIA A. COREY 


Superintendent 

Store-keeper 

Secretary 

Book-keeper 

.Supervisor of Boys 
.Assistant Supervisor 
..Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Engineer 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

BDNA E. CRAFT 

EMILY B. BURK 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

CATHERINE H. CUBBERLEY . . . . 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

miles D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D, 
CHARLES MCLAUGHLIN 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Martin C, Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry- 
Supplies, 

Broad and Front Sts-, 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J. 


THE CROSSLEY MACHINE COMPANY 

(incorporatkd) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain 
and Clay Washing Machinery. 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

' Copyrights Ac. 

Anyon* Mndlng % iktttob and dasorlptlon may 
•^akly aaaartaln oar opinion fraa whtihar an 
fBTaatlon U probably patentable. Cornmnnlea* 
Iteaaatrtetly confidential. Handbook on Patenta 
mmmt frea. Oldeat agency for ceoniing patenu. 

PatMU taken uroogb Unnn A Co. recelre 
gpceial wtthont enarge, in the 

Sekntifle Jlinerican. 

A liandeomely Ulnetrated weekly. IjargMt elr- 
wletlnn of any •clentlfio lonmiu. Termi, $S a 
year; four monthe. |L Bold by all newedaalers. 

iilUNN New York 

Branch Onoa» 65 F Bt^ Waahlngtou. D. C. 


Ashmore and Blackwell 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Machinery for Filterino- 
Grinding, Mixing and 
Forniintj Clav. 


TRENTOn 


STOLLS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

YX- SPOPTING GOODS i GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

^ AMD AMUSEMEHTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


DO YOU KNOW 


PACK BROS. 
Photographe 

935 BROADWAY. N. Y 


^cfjool anb ©fficc 
^tationerp 


Sells the best $i.$o and $2.00 Derhy in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 TRENTON, N. j. 


The Shaw- Walker Filing Systems 
The Conklin Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Mechanical Drawing Instruments 
Typewriters and Supplies 
Engraving and Die Stamping 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No 
smoke. No odors, and no dan- 
ger in using. 

Price •4.XS and Ss.oo 
Other good heaters at less prices, 
but we can’t say so many good 
things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

1 23 A 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

History and Genealogy 


TRAVEK’S BOOK STOKE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


za9 Biortli Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in this city. 


15 N. Warren St. Trenton, N. J 



